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The not rasult: keeping all our catch . . . 


asagrily to threat 


by Bob Edlln and 
Allan Parker 

CYNICISM and scepticism — 
even anger — have characteris¬ 
ed the finance world’s behind- 
the-scenes response to Prime 
Minister Rob Muldoon’s 
threatened controls on interest 
rate rises. 

Bankers, financiers and 
economists agree that any 
reduction in rates will be 
minima! and short-lived. 

"The finance market is 
unimpressed; no one believes 
the rates will come down in the 
longterm,” was the reaction of 
one market source. 

Money market executives 
canvassed by NBR late last 
week also questioned the 
desirability of reducing interest 
rates at a time when capital for¬ 
mation and investment in pro¬ 
ductive assets is becoming 
critical to the economy. 

The Government’s own 
“Think Big” projects, for ex¬ 
ample, will require a large 
chunk of capital investment. 
Investors should, therefore, be 
encouraged to save. 

But reduced interest rates 
could trigger an opposite 
response by encouraging fur¬ 


ther speculative investment. 

Speculative investment in 
such areas as property becomes 
even more attractive if inflation 
rises again, as predicted bv the 
New Zealand Institute of 
Economic Research. 

But the financial institutions 
do not question the seriousness 
of Muldoon’s threat. 

“When he says he’ll put con¬ 
trols on, you’ve got to believe 
he’ll put controls on. He runs 
the place and what he says 
goes,” said one source. 

The prospect of a reimposi¬ 
tion of controls on interest rates 
alarms most financiers. 

They also believe that, once 
imposed, such controls would 
remain in place for many years. 

Said one senior banker: "The 
present administration would 
be unlikely to do another 
U-turn in a hurry and a new 
government would be unlikely 
to replace controls it 
inherited.” 

Those fears, combined with 
what was seen as a' serious 
threat by Muldoon, prompted 
the Finance Houses Associa¬ 
tion to react swiftly by recom¬ 
mending that its 11 members 
voluntarily reduce their rates. 

Continued Page 10 


by Allan Parker 

THF. local lishinp industry is 
on the Vftge uf making invest¬ 
ment decisions lotulling up to 
$ 3 U million which could sumlc 
the controversial joint veinure 
fleet and foreign licensed bonis, 
operating in New Zealand’s 
deep-water fisheries. 

Up to 11 companies, groups 
or consortia arc investigating 
the purchase of large vessels 
that could fish the oflen-stormy 
waters nfl' the coast. 

Such a rapid New Zcaland- 
isatiou of the whole domestic 
fishing resource — encompass¬ 
ing the full 200-mile exclusive 
economic zone (FEZ) — would 
present the Government with a 
tricky political problem. 

Joint venture licences and 
foreign licences run out next 
April l; if a significant number 
>»f new local emtant*. into dc p- 
wuiei fishing is iticu afloat, it 
would be under pressure to 
justify continued foreign access 
to the EEZ. 


Local fishermen would have 
a strong economic mgunicnt: 
Despite an estimated 40 per 
cent increase in export volumes 
in tlie year to June compared 
with the previous year, export 
receipts increased by only 12 
per cent, Receipts were 
significantly below the fob ex¬ 
port value because of the 
deductions to meet overseas 
costs of joint ventures. 

But many of the countries 
represented in bmh the joint 
ventures and foreign fleets arc 
major trading partners — the 
Soviet LTninn, Japan, and 
Korea, for example. 

Suggestions that these na¬ 
tions be excluded from New 
Zealand waters will become a 
delicate exercise in interna¬ 
tional trading diplomacy for 
the Government. 

Alternatively, if the Govern¬ 
ment meets ii-sisnincu imm ihe 
loretgn operators and their 
governments, it may decide 
that our international trading 
interests are paramount and 
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also have some New Zealand 
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‘No’ to $12m saving 


by Warren Berryman 

A PROPOSAL to build the 
controversial Auckland 
Children’s Hospital in half the 
time and fbr up to $12 million 
less than the “official" $30 
million estimated cost has been 
rejected by the Auckland 
Hospital Board and Health 
Department officials.. 

The proposal did find favour 
with hospital board members 
and members of the Children’s 
Hospital Trust. : 

Civil and Civic (NZ) Ltd pro- ■ 


posed to challenge the tradi¬ 
tional system of hospital design 
and construction by taking over 
as project managers in an in¬ 
tegrated design-and-build con¬ 
tract, offering a completed 
hospital at a seuipie and cost. 

The company maintains that 
a break with the traditional 
system could save taxpayers 30 
to 40 per cent on hospital costs 
and cut design and construc¬ 
tion time in half. 

Health Department 1 and 


By the time (he microcomputer became as 
familiar as a typewriter, Hogg Robinson, 
Insurance Brokers, bad chalked np 
12 years in computers, 

Tod;iy, lloug RolVmvnn i.N’Z) Ui! offer this vital aspect of 
New Zealand's economy, the benefit of their international 
experience am! ex|xitise as insurance lnukeis. 

Insurance has doudojed into a complex and sophisticated 
business icquinna an insurance htokei to have, not only a 
thorough undeisiandiiijt ot tlie insiimitee world hat more 
inijxnlant, a complete and tlioiougli undeiMaiuliukt of their 
client’s business. 

Tliesc aie die imdersiandimw that fTone Robinson have 
lievelojvd over the Inst 1 1 v centuries. I .ndersinndinus av. 
to New Zealand eonimcice Uinleistjiiiliiies that syj.Mjflts 
New Zeafind companies have IxMicfiial ‘ 

HOGG 
KOBIN 

IntcnuilionalJuPtfmiicc Brrj 
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Corbans at odds with institute over new bill 


The week 


by Warren Berryman 

CORBANS Wines Ltd, by far 
this country’s biggest wine ex¬ 
porter, has come into open con¬ 
flict with the Wine Institute 
over provisions in the Wine¬ 
maker’s Bill ostensibly design¬ 
ed to protect wine exporters. 

This bill, introduced by 
Justice Minister Jim McLay 
calls for Health Department 
certification of all wine to be 
exported. It also calls for a 
review panel of three ex¬ 
perienced persons to be ap¬ 
pointed by the Wine Institute. 

The bill, before the Statutes 
Revision Committee, has been 
wholeheartedly supported by 
the Wine Institute and is now 
opposed by Corbans. 


Corbans rejects the Wine In¬ 
stitute’s claim to speak for all 
the industry. 

The institute, Corbans 
claims, acts like an elite, its 
decisions made by the ex¬ 
ecutive without consultation 
with its members. 

Corbans alleges the Wine In¬ 
stitute as the lobbying body 
which the company believes 
convinced Government to legi¬ 
timise watered wine was clearly 
not the right body to oversee 
quality control of exports. 

Corbans executives maintain 
that the proposed export cer¬ 
tification will do nothing to 
camouflage the inherent dis¬ 
trust of an industry that per¬ 
mits watered wines. 

To enhance the industry’s 
image at home and abroad all 


Week that was 


PRIME Minister Rob Muldoon rook 
the ofTentlve it the sixth Com¬ 
monwealth heads of government 
meeting in Melbourne over his inier- 
premion of the Gkneiglts Agreement. 
Auitrxlia , i Malcolm Fraser attempted to 
quieten the Issue down, according to 
Muldoon. 

OPPOSITION Leader Bill Bowling 
also headed across the Taimia to 
Sydney to give his campaigning an inter¬ 
national touch. He was also scheduled to 
vliit Melbourne, a visit some Govern¬ 
ment MPs said wu raking domesric 
politics outside New Zcalund. 

THE Marginal Lands Board reputedly 
approved n loan for Jim and Audrey 
Fltxgerald Tor the development of their 
Long Gully farm outside Wellington. 
The report ipatVed criticism from both 
Labour and Social Credit. 


National Business 
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New Zealand’s * 
own, distinctive 
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ALUSUIS5E pulled out of the Ara- 
moana smelter project, saying power 
charges were too high and also citing 
freight disadvantages. The Australian 
third partner is alio reconsidering. 

TWO Government white papers — pm 
of a series Energy Minister Bill Birch 
snid would help inform the public and 
Parliament — were tabled in the House. 
They detail Liquigas assurances and rhe 
Petralgas gas supply contract. 


Week to be 

MONDAY: Aviation Industry Associa¬ 
tion annual conference, Rotorua, to 
Thursday 

Joinera Federation conference, 
Palmerston North, 10 Tuesday 

WEDNESDAY: Alcoholic Liquor Ad¬ 
visory Council oemtnai, Wellington, to 
Friday 

Travel Agents Association annual 
conference, Auckland, ip Sunday 
Mineral Resource* <NZ) I.tJ ACM, 
Auckland 

THURSDAY: Arnold and Wright Ltd 
AGM, Wellington 

Foreil Investment Ltd AGM, 
Auckland 

FRIDAY: Sawdoctars Educational 
Association conference, Nelson, to 
Saturday 



SALES AND MARKET 
DEVELOPMENT 

manager 

JEWELLERY 

We offer an opportunity to advance in Ihe 
Jewellery division of this major International 
manufacturing and marketing company. 

The Reckftt & Corman (NZ) Ltd. Jewellery Divi¬ 
sion, comprises three companies engaged In the 
manufacture of a wide range of precious and 
souvenir Jewellery products. 

To meet the division's continuing growth pro* 
specie this position has been created In 
Auckland to service the NZ and Australian 
markets of Arlkl Industries Ltd and will become 
Increasingly oriented towards overseas markets. 
Responsibilities are broad and would demand ex¬ 
perience In the preparation of sales budgets 
evaluation of market trends, sales promotion and 
merchandising activities. A competitive 
remuneration package Including a company car 
can be expected. 

Applicants must be able to point to proven sales 
.management and training ability as well as 
possessing the skill and drive to perform effec¬ 
tively In a competitive and dynamic environment. 
This position would suit applicants with ex¬ 
perience In the consumer package goods market 
and not necessarily (he Jewellery trade. 

Apply to 

The Corporate Personnel Director, 

RECKItT & COLMAN (NZ) LTD 

PO Box 19*046, Avondale, 

AUCKLAND 7. 


wines should be made with a 
minimum 95 per cent grape 
juice, Corbans nrgues. These 
standards are set in the winery 
— not in Government depart¬ 
ments. 

The bill would allow wines 
containing as little as 80 per 
cent grape juice to be exported 
provided they had no "obvious 
fault” such as oxidation, 
tainted flavours or smells, or 
"any other fault specified by 
regulations made under this 
Act”. The bill does not cover 
the export of fruit wines or 
general dlcholic drinks — areas 
with a real potential to bring 
the industry into disTcpute, ac¬ 
cording to Corbans. 

The bill provides for a $5000 
fine for exporting uncer¬ 
tificated wines. The penalty for 
making wine without a 
•.winemaker's licence is only 
$1000, Corbans says. 

Corbans rejects the idea that 


the institute should appoint the 
reviewing panel. The company 
also opposes the idea thai its 
wines should be judged by its 
competitors before an export 
certificate is granted. 

According to a Corbans 
source, the DSIK might do iis 
chemical analysis and pass a 
wine for expon, hut that may 
not mean it is drinkable or 
saleable. If export certificates 
are granted on aesthetic qual¬ 
ities such as taste or smell, it 
opens a wide discretionary area 
for "experts" to reject a wine. 
Also the wine experts are urn 
always the best judge of what 
will sell, the winery claims. 

Corbans argues that the ex¬ 
port certification scheme will 
be costly to the taxpayer and 
exporter, will interfere unjustly 
with supply and demand 
forces, and will ignore the com¬ 
mercial rights of willing buyers 
and sellers. 


As an .liternative, (\ub.nis 
says ii will suggest that all 
wines for die domestic .nui ex¬ 
port markets be made from a 
minimum VS per ivtit grape 
juii v. 

If there is to be an export eer- 
lilicution reviewing panel it 
should be appointed hv the 
Health Department -- not the 
institute — and be made up ot 
experts, imne of whom should 
hold ,i winvnvakvt's license. 

Corbans sources say ihev 
found “repugnant' 1 the idea 
lll-at tlte Wine Institute, "a 
body dial has failed to espouse 
or support uiii'ijuiviv.illy the 
accepted imem.iiionol stand¬ 
ards oi sound wiiie-makiii) 1 .' 1 , 
slum Id he empowered to select 
a review panel. 

Corbans exports two tliiiJs 
of all wine exported limn this 
country. About half of this is 
table wine. 

The export certification 


-.heme ostensibly p rww 
potters lr*mi someone 

"I 1 i! 11 **" ,n; .rkctswi,hS 
, !‘ ul,, V Nw Zealand Z 
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ihr Winemakers Bill 
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L orbuii’s statements, tui 
did not wish to contour; 1 
publication when NBRii '. 
last week. 


Sabena angry at MOT’s ‘double about-turn’ on sales 


by Warren Berryman 
BARRED from the New 
Zealand market for the second 
time within two months, 
Sabena Belgian World Airlines 
is baffled by the decisions — or 
rather, what it sees as indeci¬ 
sions. — of our Ministry of 
Transport. 

On August 9 the MOT 
withdrew all excursion fares to 
the EEC capital, Brussels, and 
prohibited the sate of air tickets 
on Sabena paper. 

On September 22, one day 
afier all airlines serving this 
market agreed to stop their il¬ 
licit discounting war, the MOT 
reinstated Sabena's rights. 

Last Tuesday the MOT 
changed its mind and withdrew 
these rights for the second 
time in n telex to all airlines. 

Sabena’s South Pacific 
manager, John Mans, said he 
couldn’t understand it, though 
he felt it very unfair. 


The MOT’s John Kennedy- 
Good, author of the two-page 
telex to airlines, said he could 
not comment. NBR would 
have to contact Maus, who had 
been Informed, he said. 

Maus said the MOT telexed 
him saying Sabena's right had 
been withdrawn because the 
airline had not fulfilled its side 
of the deal to withdraw all 
Sabena tickets from New 
Zealand. 

But, Maus said, all ticket 
stocks had been withdrawn 
from this market. 

Other airlines were aware 
that Sabena’s rights had now 
been withdrawn, but were not 
aware that they had been re¬ 
instated temporarily. 

Nor was NBR. Responding 
to a rumour that Sabena's 
rights might be reinstated NBR 
called Transport Minister Col¬ 
in McLachlan’s office some 
weeks ago where, afier con¬ 


sultation with Kennedy-Good, 
the Minister’s secretary said 
there was no truth in the 
rumour. 

Sabena is represented in New 
Zealand by Consolidated Air 
Services, part of The Link 
group of companies, which has 
been reportedly selling Air 
New Zealand tickets at rates 
below those approved by the 
MOT. 

Maus said Consolidated Air 
Services was the only company 
that could possibly have Sabena 
ticket stocks but he was sure 
that all ticket stocks had been 
withdrawn. 

The Link's two principals 
were out of the country last 
week and could not be con¬ 
tacted- 

Maus said he thought the 
MOT directive had something 
to do with suggestions of air¬ 
fare discounting by The Link. 

Executives front other 


airlines said they had read 
Kennedy-Good’s telex. They 
said they knew what it said, but 
as to its meaning, that was all 
"bureaucratic gobbledegook". 

Kennedy-Good’s telex read: 
"To all airlines represented in 
New Zealand . . . advice was 
given that the Secretary for 
Transport has reinstated ap¬ 
proval of New Zealand* 
Brussels OW/RT excursion 
tariffs with effect September 
23, 1981. Circumstances which 
have arisen since that date have 
necessitated review of this deci¬ 
sion. Accordingly the Secretary 
of Transport has withdrawn 
approval of these tariffs with ef¬ 
fect from 2359 hours on 
September 29, 1981 . . ." 

The telex went on tu say that 
Snbcna tickets would not be 
honoured in New Zealand. 

It did not give any reason 
why. 
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When you buy a Beechcraft 

you re buying more than just an aircraft 




You’re investing in a working business tool. 

You re looking at capital expenditure that’s going 
to pay handsome dividends. 

Business Aviation represents a company’s ability 
to react. To communicate face-to-face with the right 
people at the right time. Aviation increases the 
momentum of business activities. 

It’s the competitive edge that today ranks the 
company aircraft with the computer and other modern 
management tools. 

Your Comp any Beechcraft 

Immediately, you eliminate the limitations of 
public transport. 

Inconvenient schedules, limited destinations, 
Skies 0nneetiOn8 ’ de,ayed depeirturea - missed 

H, rt . 1 .o ,n 3 ,tat r°r 8 ii Which can C08t your company 
thousands of dollars every year in lost sales and lost 

Your key personnel’s time. 

Time lost at business. Time missed at home. 

it oossible ? T 83Ve yOU the8e do »ars by making 
possible to go where you want, when you want. 

Beechcraft puts at your disposal a fast 

^°^ tab . le , aircraft equipped with the same 
sophisticated systems as the airlines use. 

a !P ™du:u” e N ro&l 3 8 eeC,1Cra,t 3re U “ d ** 

too m»" ding i Per8onal ”»ch and influence of 
AccderatfnTcu^ Improvin ? ^-office operations. 

wSftssr Mrvice md ,adiita ^ 

. mak ® 8 g ° od economic sense for yod to 
consider a Beechcraft for your company. 


Your Choice of Beechcraft 

Fact; Profitable aircraft operation has litlk^ 
with the size of your business. , 

Beechcraft are owned by a large variety “ 
companies, from small survice organisations to 
industrial giants. 

With a multitude of models available, yo^jf 
choice of Beechcraft will be in the price range IM 
makes economic sense for your situation. . 

Your Beechcraft representative will helpf®* 
make a detailed analysis for your company-^ 
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Bee chcraft Service 

Naturally every Beechcraft is backed by a 
professional service. -_jj 

James Aviation is the one company rtjo' j, 
the New Zealand aviation industry, who up 4 * 61 ! 
and maintains the rigid disciplines of Beecher^ 1 
maintenance and service standards. • ' „ ^ 

, Jam e3 Aviation provides the complex o 
Flight Plan. From the initial feasibility study I®, 
organising crew, flight operations, service an® ■' 
maintenance. ■; 

It s James’ responsibility to attend to : 
to ensure the smooth profitable operation or ** 
company aircraft. ' ia 

fly k” ngs us to the question of 

Operating your Beechcraft , • « 

Any Beechcraft model that is right for r ^ 
business can be flown by you or anyone fll'J: ^ 

company who meets the qualifications. 

Training can be arranged. 


You can employ your own full time 
professional pilot. Or you can contract 
the services of James Aviation’s 
own team of highly qualified 
professional pilots. -? m .JH3_ 

Either way, your pilot and 
aircraft will be there, where and 
when you want th em. 

Your ne xt step 

, y° u don’t have to buy a Beechcraft to find out 
the advantages of Beechcraft ownership. 

James Aviation’s Beechcraft sales team are 
feady to work with you, because you will need more 
■formation before you can reach a decision. 

Without obligation your Beechcraft 
representative will help make a detailed and 
comprehensive travel analysis of your company. 

You will be assisted to select the Beechcraft that 
*uit8 your specific needs and budgets. 

. He will discuss in depth, the feasibility of the 
capital expenditure and it’s recovery. 

And investigate with you, the benefits of full or 
co-ownership. 

He will discuss operating costs. Assist in 
etermining piloting and charter arrangements. 

You will be given the facts on financing, and 

g insurance. *— 


FT SUPER KING AIR 

MaiCnnu! 

Mm. Range 2,172m (I .B87nm) 


And the experience first hand, of the pleasure of 
a flight in a Beechcraft. 

.Take the next step now. 

For the complete Business Flight Plan for your 
company write on yopr company letterhead to: James 
Aviation Ltd, Private Bag, Hamilton. If you’d rather 
call, make it collect and ask for Cliff Tait or Paul 
Wilkinson, Ph (071) 436-136. 

This step is an easy one. But it may well be one 
of the most important business moves you’ve made in 
a long time. 




Beechcraft 
Business Flight Plan 

New Zealand Distributors, for Beechcraft •••:.'' : 

' JAMES AVIATION LIMITED7 77 f : 

.Aircraft.Sales Division . 1 \ ■' 7 

Private Bag;, Hamilton. Telex 21825 .. ■ ■ 

.Telephone 4&6-136Hamilton • - 1 ; '- r . •: si" : 


•w s '■ * 7 •• . »*Jfip«/jR. 
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Maus has already queried the 
MOT’s action and sent a copy 
of the MOT’s telex 10 the 
Belgian Embassy in Well¬ 
ington. 

Asked if the Belgian Govern¬ 
ment or (he EEC would see the 
MOT's directive as an affront, 
Maus said, "they won’t be 
pleased, I'm sure." 

Maus pointed out that The 
Link pushed n lot of air it r.file 
on to Air New Zealand, that 
Sabena, by agreement through 
its worldwide network, was 
selling Air New Zealand tickets 
as Air New Zealand was selling 
Sabena tickets. 

But, Maus said, without The 
excursion fare to Brussels, 
passengers will have to pay the 



full economy fare, and that 
wouldn't sell. 

The MOT directive effec¬ 
tively pushed Sabena out of the 
New Zealand market, Maus 
claimed. 

Meanwhile, other airlines are 
beginning to ask if the pact 
against discounting is really go¬ 
ing to work. 

With the ink scarcely dry on 
the September 21 agreement, 
Air New Zealand's competitors 
claim to have already found 
evidence of commissions being 
paid to non-lATA travel agents 
— a practice strictly prohibited 
by the agreement and MOT 
regulations. 

Meanwhile the MOT has left 
the policing of its own regula¬ 
tions to the airlines. 


Phosphate ‘quango’ 


by Ann Taylor 

THE Government is trying to 
set up a 'quango' tu avoid its 
own tax laws. The 500,000 
tonne "strategic supply" of 
phosphate rock used to make 
super-phospluiic fertiliser and 
accumulated since World Win 
II was left in the lurch when 
the British Phosphate Ci min fis¬ 
sion closed its doors on July 29. 

A consort in m of the five big 
super-phosphtitc innnu fiictmers 
set up the New Zealand 
Phosphate Company to import 
mid dhtiiLuile fcriiliscr in the 
wake of the Hl'C. 

Hm »he cump.my could n»*i 
afford l" buy the stockpile at 
current prices. And if it had 
bought it at book prices 
member companies would have 
been Liable for substantial tax 
on profits from processing. 

So, after discussion with the 
manufacturers, the Govern¬ 
ment opted co sec up the New 
Zealand Phosphate Commis¬ 
sion to take over the stocks, 
which it already owned 
through its role in the BPC and 
which will provide the working 
capital for the new commission. 

The company will be ap¬ 
pointed "agent" for the new 
“quango” but it will be subject 
to the policy of Government. 
The company will have 
representation on the three- 


man commission which u 
spokesman for ii described us a 
"Government watchdog on the 
phosphate asset." 

But the farmers, in whose in¬ 
terests the commission was 
ostensibly sci up, don't like the 
idea. A spokesman for 
Federated Farmers suid they 
have not been involved in 
discussion, huve no representa¬ 
tion mi the commission and 
there is a stlmol of thought dun 
the stockpile has already been 
paid for by ugricitluuc. 

They argue dial (he purchase 
of phosphate is a commercial 
icuponsUnlity and would retail 
;i< more eor.ipi-imve price*, if u 
were leh in die hands id the in¬ 
dustry. 

Phosphate purchase, process¬ 
ing and application costs 
around $300 million each year; 
tc is the single biggest input to 
(he farming industry and its 
processed cost went up 24 per 
cent in July. 

The manufacturers, mostly 
farmer-co-operatives, would 
have preferred to purchase the 
stockpile on some basis. 

Small fertiliser companies, 
not members of the New 
Zealand Phosphate Company, 
are also anxious that when the 
company is appointed agent 
their growing interest in im¬ 
porting direct application rocks 
will be compromised 


Buy your husband 
a business 

Your husband makes a good salary but there never really 
seems to be enough to pay the bills. His tax me is 
too nigh. 

And let’s face ii, he grizzles about the fact that he 
doesn't have much opportunity to be creative. 

He might bc ahfe to improve his financial status and his 
zest for living ifne had his own business. 

But, how does Me .find a business, • 

He could run an interesting and putchdally Profitable 
business aifd reduce bis chances of failure If he buy? 

’ : a franchise. . '• ' 

We have franchises available In many different 
businesses for many, different geographic areas. / 

. The total investment ranges from $20,000 to $100,000 
. and we inay.be able to hejp organize bank finance for' 

‘ , qualified people. •; < • 

.- Why don't you or rour husband 1 write of call for our 
current flat of franchises for sale? 



international franchising 

29 Customs St, Auckland. 1 . , ; 

: P.O, Box 518. Tef (09)792-269. ! ij* 


. • !• - '■■■■ / '. '.' W - r ' '• 
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Landslip safeguards diluted 


by Ann Taylor 

BUILDINGS may now go up 
on land that might in time fall 
into the sea and it's anybody’s 
guess who would pick up the 
tab for damngcs in such an 
event. 

Alter the Abbotsford disaster 
the Government effectively 
stopped local councils from is¬ 
suing building permits on land 
that was subject to erosion, 
subsidence or slippage. 

But that 1979 amendment to 
the Local Government Act will 
change if another amending bill 
now before Parliament goes 
through. 

The proposed amendment 
gives councils the power to 
issue building permits “subject 
to such conditions as it may 
prescribe" for "relocatable 
buildings" on land that might 
erode. 

Many buildings are wooden 
and easily relocated — a good 
example is the Shamrock 
Tavern in Wellington’s Molc- 
sworth Street, up on wheels, 
awaiting a two-block move to a 
new site in Thorndon. 


Pressure for the change came 
primarily from the Past ('ape 
area. Charlie Ran, chairman of 
the Waiapu County Council 
and the Hast Cape United 
Council, says a large amount »»f 
land in his area is vulnerable to 
movement. There are "few 
places in which we can actually 
issue a permit" and ‘Micens of 
farms wouldn't be able to have 
houses on them." 

But Rau says, “all we’ve ask¬ 
ed for is additions to be allowed 
lo houses on land liable to ero¬ 
sion or in replace a house that 
has, say, burnt down, with a 
removable I muse.” 

While there is sympathy with 
provision lor additions and 
replacement being allowed on 
unstable land a senior Ministry 
of Works spokesman calls the 
amendment “the biggest step 
backward in planning," 

“If it opens the door for the 
same mistakes to be made all 
our work might as well be 
thrown into the sea," said 
another. 

It was a Ministry of Works 
geologist Jeremy Gibb who, 


unwittingly, initiated rc.uiinn 
in the Waiapu Comm Gibb 
studied the .UO.I last vo.ir and 
drew a line around whai he 
considered, alter c\tcu\i\c 
.study, was a pointful «oasi.il 
hazard /one. 

“ fin- sn;mficaii< of tins line 
is lo deter (undi-t leerd.ilionj 
those l.iinlov.ini, sirnit* to 
deVeloplll.it pm ,<| 11 hi i prop 
vrties whiili In m the . o.i-.t. t | 
hazard .•one," he '.note 

"It Wi ignore the, I now led 
and persist in dv. eloping ili, m- 
lands then n l. my ■ mt-adcicd 
opinion that I In ■ »«• laud own, is 
and then slnldim will "in this 
have cause Im irgiei.’’ 

I’mvi.ion is nun!'- iti tin- lull 
lor the disiiiii l.md n.-giMi u to 
indicate «>n the ceinin.ui ot ti¬ 
tle that the building petmn ha-, 
been issued m the innwledgc 
that the land is siibiest t-« ero¬ 
sion. Because a tniimil has 
issued a pcrniit with that 
knowledge the bill sp>\iti-.alK 
makes the linal Lodv ■.■"'■nipt 
from civil liability. 

■So far the only • i h nl ill. 

bill has been .. i 


J’-dmer svho describes i, 

iej.at mon5trosily,” 

. " h very unclear & 
leases the l flw ofmd.. 

w ! u ‘ M effects^ 
w1 '" '1 « intended to *• 
told ^ 

l'rmiuiim rather tfe. 
should lie the leswnfai 
J nd the rrojn' 
houses In oil Ohiwa Sdt< 
t'seordingtBoju* 
the amelliinient. 

( -ompemaiion f or ^ 
h'id h"uw miners has tti 
•"me through and ifcfc 
si', tun-., under the Einb 
and War Damages Cc~ 
•ton, ouihl not be paid fe c 
P’' 11 '.aiion fur loss ofi 

icl.« atiou ,i r re< 5 tit|j£v 

Oi'.K. 

A planning tribuaib 
■m appeal lo build 
lie.iili upheld tbtf 
stniiKil’s decision on L; 
buildings on the ; 
dunes. And o recentS^. 
A ■social ion standard, 
f* a ..-word from Loci 1. 
Minister Allan HigheLsr?. 
in ban Miliilivisioo a:. 

itieiiis. 
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Mu. 3 (S.R. liWII/Mia SMRiU 
below. These goods constitute "Lot 13" and Tho o U ! nn lniM,ers f °r impcirt lu i-m:.»*. {■»■ do: goods specified 
December 1981. L ° l 13 and »he dosing daio i»i„i timo for t.unloi:: !, t.JOpm on Tuesday. 1 

acceptance oMelXJs aiTse^ouMn’tho ■•Pl'ly m the submission and 

and lender forms may be obtained from th« n 0 „ a ! M! n,u , v I L,, ‘" ,,rn nuj Srln-mM. Copius of this guide 

Tenders should be addressed to the Registrar Imnol?’tV-’ ^’t' il, , ul ,n,, ‘ ,!i, ‘ v i "" 1 ,h » Cnsinma Dnpattmsnt 
Private Bag. Wellington. y 1 Import Ln.«ncn Tondnrifiu. I>(t|i«ir trnt ml .if Tr ,ic In :inc I Industry. 

boardroom.'Department ^T^e°an^hrtti^R l ^ ,, ’ l c ?°‘. :n,nh " 1 l!,H1 •" lacHJmn in thu fifth floor 
the public are invited to attend the official oouninn Sr,l,H J,,lldin5, ‘ llownM Wnlliii||toii. Mombersof 

Official results will be published in the New Zealand Gratis.. 


Lot 13, ROUND TWO 

TENDER NO ITEMCODFS 
1981/175 Ex 82.005 
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1981/176 

1981/177 

1981/178 


Ex 82.005 
Ex 82.015 


1981/179 Ex. 83.030 


1981/180* 

1981/181* 

1981/182* 

1981/183 

1981/184 

1981/186* 

1981/188* 

1981/187* 
1BB1/18B* 
1981/188# 
1881/ISO* 
1981/191* 

1981/192*' 

1981/193* 

1981/194* 


Ex 84.736 
Ex 84.736 

Ex 84.736 
Ex 84.863 
86.012 

85.016 

Ex 86.018 

Ex 85.0 IB 
Ex 86,Ola' 
Ex 86.01S 
Ex 86.033 
Ex B5.033 

Ex 86.033 
Ex B6.033 
Ex 86.033 


82.01.001.2 IK 
82.01.001.31G 
82.04.011 
Ex B2.09.0M.21D 

83.0fl.001 

83.06.009 

83.07.021.118 
Ex 83.07.021.1QH 
Ex 83.07 029 

84.26.041.0 IB 
84.26.041.21G 

84.26.041.29B 
84.69.059.01H 
86.03.011 
to 86.03.019 
85.04.009 

86.06.001.1 IB 
85.06.009.39C 
86.06.009.0 IF 
8B.Q6.009.11C 
86.08.009.21L 
BB.12.00B.210 
86.12.009.0 IK 

86,12.009.11G 
8B.12.Q09.31A 
8B.12.009.41J 
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Primary culla and l ».iiimhh nil,nr Um.. .. 1,.. 

approved by iho Minister 

Elaciri c aro xnnlai.xs uthnr than .is may I,a .ipivnvml 
by tho Minister 
Food mixers 

Food processors and blenders 

Domestic vacuum cleaners and floor polisher:. 

Hdom fans, exhauat fans, ate 
Veniad hoods 
Hairdressing appliances 
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Electric space hoating apparatus 
Electric smoothing Irona 
StovsB and ranges 
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Lintas granted interim 
court injunction 

by Warren Berryman 


MULTINATIONAL advertis¬ 
ing agency SSC&B Lintas last 
week obtained an ex-parte in¬ 
terim injunction against Mur¬ 
phy and Truman Advertising, 
the new agency set up with 
Lintas staff and clients by ex- 
Lintas managing director Dave 
Murphy and creative director 
Richard Truman. 

The injunction restrains 
Murphy and Truman from 
dealing with the Lintas clients 
that switched allegiance when 
Murphy and Truman set up 
their new agency. It also re¬ 
quires Murphy and Truman to 
return certain materials to Lin¬ 
tas. 

In a lightning coup two 
weekf. ago, Murphy and 
Truman left Limas with 2'1 of 
its 27 staff ami about hulf its 
clientele to set up their own 
company on Au/.iic Avenue. 

Lintas, with yearly billings of 
about $7 million a year, is now 
trying to woo the $3.5 million 
worth of billings back from 
Murphy and Tiuman. 

Murphy did nut know of the 
injunctions when NIili called 
last Thursday. 

Meanwhile Lintus’s Aiistmlu- 
sian co-ordinator, 1 Irian Harris 
(brother of Australian enret- 
tainer Rolf Han is) is t lying to 
pivk up the pieces, aided by 
others from I.inias’s Ausnuliaii 
ollicc and Linlas’s Wellington 
manager, Mike O'Sullivan. 

Lintas has received over¬ 
whelming suppoit and sym¬ 
pathy from its competitors. 

Smile have offered m lend 
sulT and facilities to help out. 

Murphy said, “If they’re giv¬ 
ing support they’d hBve to be 
getting something out of it." 

Ad sidesman from the media 
are taking a vety critical view of 
the Murphy Truman coup. 

Murphy, however, said: 
"Media reaction has been fan¬ 
tastic. We've had champagne, 
flowers and full support.” 

Harris said the coup was 
totally unexpected. He said he 
arrived in Auckland to find the 
Limas office an “echoing 
mausoleum". 

“Timing added to our prob¬ 
lem,” Harris said. “The 
Auckland ofTice was supposed 
to be preparing our annual plan 



Mike O'Sullivan 
tho shop. 


. minding 


for 1982. Murphy should have 
known exactly what our next 
year was looking like." 

Harris noted ruefully that a 
staggering 35 reams of xerox 
paper had been used in the past 
month. He has written to 
former Limas staff reminding 
them they had been paid a 
month in advance — the period 
hud not ended when the mass 
walkout occurred. 

Murphy said he was not sure 
if the sialfhad worked their pay 
out or not. Ai any rate, he said, 
lie didn’t think the stall’ hml 
received theii holiday pay so all 
things should even out. 

Truman would not comment 
on llairisN claim that lie had 
been brought to Mew Zealand 
logoi he i with hi', family on a 
ihjre-yc.il iimii.ui mid iIr.u 
this loniriM had nioie ilnm two 
y<*.tr. to mn. 

Harris has written to former 
Lintas clients asking them to 
reconsider their new allegiance 
to Murphy Truman. 

Clients, under TAs rules, arc 
expected to give at least one 
month's notice before switch¬ 
ing agencies. 

No decision had been made 
on a new managing director for 
Lintas’s New Zealand opera¬ 
tion, Harris said. In the interim 
Harris and O’Sullivan were 
holding the operation together 
with staff flown in from 
Sydney. 

"We will probably do some 
headhunting. But first we want 
to gauge the reaction of our 
former staff,” Harris said. 


GRACIOUS ARCHITECTURE AT TAKAPUNA 
residence of distinction in prime loca¬ 
tion LOADED WITH CHARM AND CHARACTER 
$ 360,000 


r - 
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Set In a street of the. North Shore’s finest creations (so 
your future Investment Is gilt edged) this residence will 
excite those seeking an Interesting difference which is 
usually unobtainable. The impeccable home encloses 
3-4 brms and study, double garage, with Internal ac- 
° B 8s, family and formal dining, 3 bathrooms (ensulte), 
rum PU8 room and has excellent views, close to 
everything and constructed speclfloplly. for the owrters 
by a fastidious builder. Viewing Is by appointment with 
Q raham Mlera at 478-6109 or Res. 478-4133. ‘ 

IAN SCOTT REAL ESTATE NOFITH SHORE 
M.R.E.I.N.Z. AUCKUND : -. 

_SELECT PROPERTY MARKETERS : 


StaffpINDERS 

VVE ARE THE BEST 


7 39094 


f»TH FLOOR. DOMINION BUILDING 
MERCER STREET. WELLINGTON 
P.O. BOX Il-fi5h 


FOR PROMPT, 
PROFESSIONAL AND 
EFFECTIVE RECRUITMENT 


SPECIALISTS IN SALES. MARKETING. 
MIDDLE MANAGEMENT AND 
SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS 

DIRECTORS: 

l>. M. KIT.I.KHEK. I'.C. Wll.l .IAMSON 
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How you work wllh your people 
is directly affecting your business 
success. 

Pacific Consulting Group have 

S rammes covering the functional 
1 as well as the Interpersonal 
skills required by all levels of 
management. 

Interpersonal Managing Skills (a 
Xerox programme) trains managers 
In the skills of achieving Improved 
performance through working with 
people - whether subordinates, 
associates or superiors. 

Supervisory Skills (a PCG 
programme) trains supervisors in all 


aspects of the supervisory role. 

Focused Selection Interviewing 
(a Xerox programme) covers the 
skills of counselling and personnel 
selection. 

Management Discussion Skills (a 
Xerox programme) discusses 
problem solving techniques for 
junior and middle managers. 

Customer Satisfaction Skills (a 
Xerox programme) (rains service 
people to cope with the people 
aspect In servicing their clients. 

Pacific Consulting Group 
management programmes can 


provide a fundamental grounding 
that can help managers and 
supervisors be more effective in 
almost every role and function they 
perform. 

Pacific Consulting Group can sell 
you the programme for you to use 
internally, or will run courses 
specifically for your organisation. 
Regular programmes of public 
seminars are also available. 

Decision-making is e key 
management skill - make your 
decision now to find out more. Just 
complete and return the coupon. 



Pacific Consulting Group Limited 
P.O. Box 8654 
Auckland 

■ 

I'm interested In knowing more about Pacific fl 
I Consulting training, please get ia touch. 



PACIFIC CONSULTING GROUP 
LTD,- 

• Eden House; Level M. 44 Khytwr 
Pass Auckland, N£ Box 8654.' 
Phones 707-^68, 798-377 
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■YOU’VE got to hand it to Rob Muldoon. 
He certainly knows how to sort out the 
scapegoats in an election year. 

He is particularly adept at persuading 
the public that blame for our economic 
troubles should be heaped on a host of 
organisations — like the unions or Opec. 
But never his Government. 

True to form* he capped off a series of 
very public threats against the finance in¬ 
stitutions with an ultimatum aimed at 
curbing interest rates. Thus the Institu¬ 
tions were ranked -with the unions on the 
Government's hit list of groups whose ap¬ 
parent irresponsibility and avarice 
damages our economic well-being and 
erodes the people’s spending power. Uncle 
Rob and his benlilcent Government are 
awake to their tricks, however, and their 
firm action will put things right. Never 
mind that high interest rates, while they 
do contribute to an increase In costs, are a 
consequence, rather than a cause, of high 
inflation (like high wage demands). Never 
mind, either, that the Government’s 
policies and its huge internal deficit 
significantly feed Inflation, or that the 
Government's role in competing for 
money has helped push up interest rates, 
or that the Government's pumping up the 
money supply and fostering consumer 
spending this year is contributing to 
longer-term economic problems. 


But people reeling under their latest 
mortgage demands will be cheered that 
Muldoon Is prepared to get tough on their 
behalf. And that should stand him In good 
stead at election time, if his readiness to 
crack down on the financiers outweighs the 
appeal of opposition politicians promising 
to reduce interest rates to absurdly 
unrealistic levels. 

The public's memory Is short, of course. 
Too short to recall the Government's fund¬ 
raising coup of Easter 1979, which hi effect 
set off the Interest rate spiral. That's when 
Government stock rates were Increased to 
13 per cent — and to match the lure of 
those gilt-edged investments, the private 
sector had to follow suit, culminating in 
what Muldoon now decries as the “inad 
scramble for deposits", 

In May 1979 Muldoon vvarned businesses 
they were making a "serious mistake" if 
they thought the high interest rates would 
continue. But this and other suggestions 
that interest rates would fall contrasted 
with the Government’s own cash loans at 
high Interest rates. 

The rise in interest rates in March last 
year was again being led by the State sec¬ 
tor — this time, by the Development 
Finance Corporation, (which raised its 
two-year rates by 7.5 per cent to 15 per 
cent). 

In April this year, Muldoon instructed 


the Reserve Bank to buy short-term finan¬ 
cial Instruments such ns commercial bills 
and bank stock, putting cash into die 
market to reduce Interest rates by increas¬ 
ing the money supply. 

The Government proposed to take what 
further steps were necessary to ensure that 
interest rates moved in line with the trend 
of inflation, "which is downwards." Mul¬ 
doon said. 

Since then, there have been a number of 
prime ministerial warnings — and Mul¬ 
doon insists there is no reason why Interest 
rates should be tied to the rate of inflation. 

Officials seem to think differently. For 
example, In May 1979, Reserve Blink 
Governor RWR White said interest rates 
slightly In excess of inflation were 
necessary to be fair and equitable to the 
lenders. 

In a major speech explaining the 
central bank monetary policy, he said: 
"Interest rates will remain high while high 
inflation rates are with us, and while con¬ 
vention demands that adjustment for Infla¬ 
tion must be made through the interest 
rate mechanism." 

Inflation rates which did not show a 
margin over Inflation — or "negative 
rates" — were a subsidy by lenders to bor¬ 
rowers. "In the longer term, savers will 
not willingly pay this subsidy and the level 
of savings would decline," White said. 


That view Is endorsed by financier 

Hut the finance houses are takln K jiu 
doon's ultimatum to heart - no mm! 
how unjust and economically umZ 
they regard it. We can expect them X 
advertised interest rates by at least 0 
vent, creating the Illusion that rates!! 
dropping and that Muldoon has succeed! 
in persuading them to act In accord wto 
the public good. Those in the know wh, 
ask personally fur a rate better than th 
one advertised might not be disappointed 
— *» ul ‘he public generally won't kam 
about such sophisticated technique 
which will reduce deposits, which will I* 
crease the price nf money. Those who do 
Invest at about 12.5 per cent will have their 
savings eaten away by an inflation rate«. 
pectcd to run at about 17 per centoverthe 
next year. 

While they smart at Muldoon'i 
monetary manocuvrings, the private- 
sector-financiers will be particularly In¬ 
terested to see what ultimatums have bm 
delivered to the Post Office, fix 
organisation, presumably, is respond to > 
ministerial direction and might be ex¬ 
pected to set some example. But at post of¬ 
fices last week, the public could pickup 
pamphlets proclaiming a savings cer¬ 
tificate scheme with interest rates at > 
rather attractive 19.255 per cent! 

- Dob Edllo 


Without word of a lie 


Brockie’s view 


Sugar-coated service 

AAH ... the privileges of power. We hear the 
rale of a top-flight Air New Zealand official who 
inadvertently left his raincoat in the Auckland 
head office after a meeting, discovering his 
memory-loss in Wellington. Unfazed, the airline 
responded magnificently by taxi-ing the offend¬ 
ing raincoat to Auckland airport and installing it 
aboard the next aircraft for the capital, where it 
was again taxied to its anxious owner. 

It's comforting to know in such cgolitaiinn 
dBys that rank still has its string-pulling advan¬ 
tages. 

Nursing an interest 

A BRITISH company which deals in video 
training films, reports that several people — 
“chiefly, but by no means only, in the health 
services" - have asked if they can use the Yet 
Minister episidc, recently screened here, about 
the hospital with 500 administrators and no pa¬ 
tients or medical sraff. 

"We have not cleared this in principle with 
the BBC and will anounce details soon,” clients 
are advised . . . 

Political puffery 

THE New Zealand Herald of Saturday, 
September 26, told its readers how the 
newspaper’s top management had entertained 
the PM the previous day, his birthday, as part of 
a series of lunches the Herald is hosting for 
political leaders. What the Herald didn’t 
disclose, however, was thar a special birthday 
cake was served topped with 60 novelty candles 
— when you blow then out they immediately 
light up again — which a Herald executive had 
brought back from the United States. Apparent¬ 
ly the PM huffed, and he puffed, but the little 
flames kept reappearing as relentlessly as 
double-digit inflation. His hosts let a breathless 
Rob into their little joke before his aerobic exer¬ 
tion precipitated a by-elcction. 

Numbing numbers 

HOW docs the little man fare in the world of 
commercial communication? The latest Well- 
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ington Gas Company account informs us that 
the current calorific value of its gas Is 42.10 — 
not 42.10 anything — just 42.10. And it 
registers that our gas Fires have consumed 209 
cubic metres, That’s the equivalent of 8.799 
gigajoules. On the back of the invoice we have a 
conversion formula thnt reads: “Step l, Cubic 


feet x .02832 « cubic metres. Step 2, Cubic 
metres x calorific value + 1000 « gigajoules." 

This handy formula enables us to check their 
calculations. Unsurprisingly, they are correct, 
But here’s news: “Your new tariff applicable 
from October 1, 1980 (still new after ll mon¬ 
ths?); 0.2 GJ or less — $4, next 1 GJ — $6 each, 


next 2 GJ — $4.80 each, next 4-8 GJ ~■ JJ ^ 
each, otherwise ‘all’ at $4.30 each, we 
that out on our calculator and arrives* a 
$2.40 more than we had been charged- 
In the face of this massive information »F 
sion, the little man, as usual, remains dum 
and numb. 
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byBobJarvle from anyone using litis description. 

“A MANAGEMENT consultant is a person The New Zealand institute, limned in I97H, 
who borrows your watch to tell you the time — has some t>4 members. Met nbet ship is in* 

and then walks off with ymir watch." Or so says dividual (as with oilier professional bodies such 

Townsend in his book Up the Organ is,it ion. AH as accounting and architecture). In many cases 

professions at some time have had some defini- the individual consultants ate lmmbeis of a c ra¬ 

tions attributed to I hull with jusi enough sultancy firm or organisation which may have 
credibility to make them very amusing. international connections or be locally based. In 

Bui what is a management consultant? And other cases they operate individually us 
what professional bond docs he have? specialist consultants. 

There is no restriction on the use of the term The role of a “management consultwit” 
“management consultant” and wc all sec a perhaps is best described by the institute’s 

growing use of the description, in some cases by answers to the following questions: 
people whose qualifications and experience 

would fall short of the strict membership What docs a management consultant do? 
qualifications of the Institute of Management For many years the use nf nuisidc professional 
Consultants (NZ) Inc. services by management has been growing, and 

In the major countries some form of institute will continue to grow. In this way management 
or association of management consultants exists; is provided with additional resources which, 

in each case the criteria for membership is very properly selected and used, make a significant 
demanding, for the reason that business people contribution to the improvement of perior¬ 
al large should be entitled to expect a higlt niancc- 

siandard diird of competence and experience Management consultants are employed in a 


Without word of a lie 


Delicensed? 

WHO’S been a naughty hoy, then? 

Dedication to secrecy within the bureaucracy 
has become a virtual art-lot m. But lor curiosity- 
arousal, a recent Import Licensing Bulletin from 
the Depart in en i of Ttade and hnlmiiy reaches 
new levels. 

The Bulletin usually gives leaders u bit nf 
gttssipv news front a regional office anil details 
changes to existing policy. I.ittlc of the content 
louUl he described as contentions, let alone cm- 
li menial. 

So we wonder what ullia-wcrei Page f ' held 
when we ic» eived out latest copy. An otherwise 
blank page informed us starkly: “Aniclv 
withdrawn”. 


T echno-Muldoonery 

IN the midst of the growth strategy', the Prime 
Minister’s own department is thinking small in 


terms of new technology. After a thrcc-monih 
trial of word pioccssiitg equipment, the depart¬ 
ment is on ihe veige nl’nidcriitg “iwo oi three" 
units for the use of private secretaries. 

Our I’M and Cabinet are known lor a cautious 
attitude to eomj'tiler-based technology, with an 
eye to possible employment eoillioversV Word 
processors hast been m the lorvfroiii of the 
technology and unemployment debate. 

Bui obviously Mil Ido* ill is not above using the 
technology — and imported technology in liooi 
— to impiuvc tile pel I''nuance ofllis own peo¬ 
ple. He, o| tnurse, doesn't have m pay the -1(1 
pci cell! sales lax others are landed willl il they 
want to make mil clerical operations more elli* 
ciuiu. 

Presumably, the I'M’s department is looking 
to increased productivity, and nut to the 
possibility ol redundancy or "iianuul attrition" 
uniting its private secretaries. Bm as the upstair*, 
office pushes through w% w»»rk ui»*u quickly, the 
disappearance of a typist or two from the pool 
might hardly be noticed. 


wide range of activities, bringing !*■ hear 
technical skills, breadth of experience, and the 
practical ability to cope with the vital "people 
aspects” of change and implementation. 

Some typical situations in which consultants 
arc used are: 

O Reviewing an organisation’s corporate objec¬ 
tives and strategy: 

© Reviewing organism ion structure and staff¬ 
ing: 

© Preparing and implementing development 
programmes; 

o Improving turnover ami profitability; 

Q Reducing costs; 

Q hut educing new or iiuptovcd management 
techniques, including those involving the ap¬ 
plication of computer and management sciences; 
• Planning and controlling the execution of 
large projects which arc outside the normal cx- 
1 perienee of the client’s staff. 

Consultants have developed their services to 
meet these and similar situations where the 
skills, knowledge ami experience required are 
not available, or cannot be provided at tile (line, 
in the diem organisation. 

Wlml nee the qiutUllculiotis of u member of 
the Institute? 

The msriiuiL 1 maintains high standards which 
me reflected in its Iwo membership grades — 
members must have bad four years adequate cx- 
peiieiice in management consulting before ad¬ 
mission; associates must have had two year- ex¬ 
perience and be working under the guidance of a 
tlleinbei. 

The iiiemheiship committee, in assessing the 
knowledge and experience "f an applicant, is 
guided by the following criteria: 

O Possession of a degree oi recognised pi"fvs- 
sinji:i) qii.ililii.ititiii of degree standing will be 
legal dal as an indication ofpoiiiitial etuis lifting 

ability; 

O t’oinuniotts expeiieiiec will be preferred m 
fragmented ex|k*riem e; 

O I'he e\pei letke should -.oiu.isi primal ily of 
a- siginneni:. involving the phases oi idemiika- 
iion/:ui.ily-.is->luunoMs. then conchiMCiidreciun- 
ni-;nd.nion/soiiiii,.n and. fm-dly. implementa¬ 
tion. aw hiding u-jp’otiMbdiiy lv>r development 
of client's stall'and on-going improvement in 
the client's organisation. 


Thus, the institute.'*, members bring the con¬ 
cent mud experience ol many assignments to 
focus on a client's problem. Services of the 
highest quality arc available for as long as is 
necessary to solve a broad range of managerial, 
operating and technical problems. 

How docs one choose n management con¬ 
sultant? 

The first step is to identify which consultan¬ 
cies have the capabilities and experience re¬ 
quired. Some of the main aspects which can be 
checked are: 

© Mow long has the consultancy been in 
business? 

© What is the scale of its operations? 

© Docs it have the experience, competence and 
resources to handle the sort of project in mind? 

• What calibre of stall'does it employ? 

• What training docs it give its staff? 

• Is it familiar with (lie best international 
management practices and is it experienced in 
adapting these to local requirements? 

• Gin it introduce changes smoothly and eftec- 
lively? 

• Wluit kind of clients has it served? 
o Whui do its clients say about it? 

'I'lie second step is I'm management b> 
.iniImrise a preliminary survey. 

The survey involves examining the problem 
or area under consideration in Millicicin detail 
in establish an agreed diagnosis, to develop die 
necessary programme of work, to deline the 
>■ lie fils expected, and in estimate the time and 
costs involved. When management authorises 
ilie consulting project the survey repon pro¬ 
vides the tel ms nf rel’et vine. 

This report should also iudkitre Jearly u* 
management wheihet th'* sonMih.ini has come 
to mips with die Mutation and whether ilu* pt“- 
posals are suitable and re pi event a ••ound 
business piopns.iiion. Assuming tin*- is tli-.-r. 
iivan.igemeiu needs i«> assure itself ih.u tbv sou 
Sulnmcy lias ample capabilities [nsec the [T-.ivi' 
through to a *.ni•.factory <.on-'hiMon. 

The pm\li.\se »»f a professii-rt.il ■••r.i'.e i- i-iff 
cuinpleled when ilk iob is d-Uie -- .m 1 hoir.n-C 
lb-- pn-ie-.t onlv in.M.iK- put-ha-.* 

BOB Jgrvla is the president of the Institute ol 
Management Consultant (NZ) Inc. 
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Service to 
the public 

I AM writing concerning an ar¬ 
ticle appearing in National 
Business Review (September 28) 
in the retailing section. 

I would like to point out the 
statement attributed to me has 
been misquoted. 

In talking to your reporter, I 
said that we believe in the 
Auckland area we have an ade¬ 
quate spread of dealers pro¬ 
viding the service to the public 
it expects and Is entitled to. 

The quotation implies that 
Fisher & Paykel is determining 
the level of service ro the public 
whereas in fact the intention of 
the statement was that Fisher & 
Paykel, along with its dealers, 
stands ready to serve the public 
as it expects and requires in ail 
aspects of appliance retailing, 
including in-store demonstra¬ 
tion, installation, warranty ser¬ 
vice and out of warranty ser¬ 
vice. 

G A Paykel 
Marketing Director 
Fisher & Paykel Ltd 


Rogues and 
gentlemen 

I WISH to take issue with Gor¬ 
don McLauchIan's conclusions 
derived in the course of review¬ 
ing David Irvine's The War Be- 
tioee m The Generals ( NBR , 
September 7 1981). The book 
concentrates on the animosities 
and differences of opinion 
which developed among men of 
strong personality in the crises 
of World War U — and one 
cannot object to an historical 
highlighting of the frailly 
where it occurred, as long as 
credit is given For other aspects 
of personality, which Trvine 
endeavours to do. 

One can admit that Mont¬ 
gomery was a very “difficult" 
colleague on occasion, and Pat¬ 
ton a chauvinistic and bom¬ 
bastic character. But the former 
was also a clear-sighted and 
determinedly successful com¬ 
mander and the latter a 
, dynamic "personal” leader of 
great courage. De Gaulle, 
outstanding for political rather 
than military victories, was 
detested by many, admired by 
more. 

McLauchlaxt clearly accepts 
Irvine's assessment of the unat¬ 
tractive facets presented by 
these complex personalities, 
and he is of course entitled to 
that view. But he is in error in 
going on to assume that these 


unusual men typified the Allied 
commanders of WW2, and who 
therefore must have been “a 
classic bunch of rogues" and 
“awful people". 

If Mr McLauchlan will read 
a little more military history, 
ond reflect, he will perhaps 
concede that the judgment is a 
little hasty. If he will study the 
personal characteristics of men 
tike Sir John Dill, Lords Alan- 
brooke and Alexander, Slim, 
Horrocks, Wavell and Leclerc 

— all outstanding soldiers who 
come immediately to mind — 
he will discover integrity and 
restraint, and cultivated minds. 
There is, 1 submit, not a rogue 
among them — and their 
memory deserves a less ignoble 
epitaph. 

War is a harsh and cruel 
business. It is not made by 
generals; but it can only be won 
if there are leaders of stong and 
determined personality whom 
other men will follow. A few 
will have their warts; but that 
may be a price that has to be 
paid for the other and essential 
qualities, without which all is 
lost. That, too, is a simple truth 

— and we should see that it 
does not become a post-war 
casualty, 35 years on. 

Sir Leonard Thornton 
Wellington 


Demand for 
the Flyer 

I HAVF. had forwarded to me 
from an independent source 
your publication of July 13, 
and unfortunately this was pro¬ 
vided very belatedly. I certainly 
appreciate the comments in 
your editorial worded as 
follows — 

"Since then the news has 
been even grimmer. Only three 
charters of the Flyer have been 
taken out, and the department 
is not expecting any more 
before spring at the earliest. 

“Departmental officials have 
expressed disappointment at 
such an apparent lack of in¬ 
terest, pointing out there are 
only 235 seats to fill. 

"But locals have resisted 
mainly because of the high 
charges. To charter the train 
for a trip to Bluff could cost be¬ 
tween $800 and $1000 depend¬ 
ing on the time involved.” 

This certainly does cause 
problems in selling the 
Kingston Flyer for charter pur¬ 
poses to conference or other 
special interest groups. 

In regard to a latter portion 
of the article, I am concerned at 
the generalisation expressed. At 
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HONEYWELL (NZ) LTD. 
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Allied Mortgage 
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no time did we say that as a 
trust we require a five-year 
commitment. What we did say 
was that without long-term 
commitments there was no way 
the Flyer could be sold to the 
tourist packages. 

I do agree that we did, in fact, 
seek an extension of the season 
as Railways has limited it to the 
period of school holidays and 
this means that package tour 
operators will give no con¬ 
sideration to the inclusion of 
the Flyer in their packages due 
to the short-term nature. 

It is our view that the 
Railways Department has made 
it difficult to promote the use of 
the Flyer, has made it 
uneconomic for conference and 
other potential users on a 
charter basis and has advertised 
substantially in national 
publications when most promo¬ 
tional activity should have been 
concentrated on the lower end 
of the country where the closest 
potential market exists. 

We believe that the Flyer 


should be retained in 
Southland but that aggressive 
marketing, sensible charges and 
an attractive season is vital to 
its success. 

R W Henderson, 
General Manager, 
Invercargill Licensing 
Trust 


Once more into 
jingle jungle 


FURTHER to Jerry Della 
Femina's comments on the 
sorry state of the New Zealand 
jingle industry which does 
seem to be going through an 
unfortunate dip, I have always 
believed: "If you have got 
something to say, say it, if you 
have nothing to say, sing it.” 

Bob Harvey 
Chairman 
MacHarman ABH Interna¬ 
tional 



Politics 


Chicken feed 
for farmers 

I WAS most distressed to read 
in the newspapers about the 
farmer who had just won 
$500,000 in a lottery yet this 
was still hardly sufficient for 
him to get himself "out of the 
red". 

I have for some years ad¬ 
vocated a better deal for 
farmers who are continually 
downtrodden yet they are the 
life blood of the economy. For 
farmers to have been running 
their farms for nearly 50 years 
and remain unable to make a 
profit is hardly just reward for 


their labour. (Does the Govern¬ 
ment think farmers are immor¬ 
tal. forever hoping for that “pot 
of gold" at the end of the 
number eight? This farmer has 
been lucky and received his, 
although far too late to enjoy 
and only enough to pay for hU 
"chicken feed". 

It is nigh time the Govern¬ 
ment did something construe- 
live for farmers. 

I realise it is probably too 
much to ask but I wonder if 
this farmer would feed my 
chickens for a few weeks as the 
kids are sick, the wife's been 
made redundant and I am oat 
sickness benefit. 

Warwick Hendcnta 
Auckland 


And now the silly season . . . but, lo. a rescuer 


by Colin James 

WE have entered the electoral 
silly season. For the next few 
weeks you will be treated to 
some extraordinary sights, an¬ 
tics, theories and predictions. 

Every ripple on the electoral 
ocean will be magnified into a 
) tidal wave. 

I Every tidal wave will roll a 
great swag of explanatory flot¬ 
sam on to the sandhills of 
political punditry. 

One advanced to me by a 
marketing friend links an ap¬ 
parent annual spring increase 
in suicides to the mysterious 
annual Social Credit spring 
flowering. 

Presumably depressed souls 
commit suicide when the sun 
rc-cmcrges from winter because 
they realise it is not the weather 
that is depressing them, but 
themselves. 

Supporting Social Credit, my 


friend argues, is a depressive 
act — a recognition that it Is not 
the weather that is causing 
political depression, but the 
Government, or both the old 
parties, or incurable inflation 
or some equally intractable op¬ 
pression. 

This raises some desperate 
questions. 

When does spring end? 
Before or after November 28? 

Would the whole course of 
political history have been 
changed if elections were held 
in some other season? la there 
any significance that the only 
non-November election since 
the war (1951) produced the 
only swing to a Government in 
thBt period? 

Note, for instance, that in the 
Heylen Poll’s measurement of 
economic optimism/pessimism, 
voters seem every year to turn 
more pessimistic/lcss optimistic 
in the spring. 


In other words, spring is a 
good time to be capitalising on 
economic failure and negativity 
(Opposition tactics) and a bad 
time to be attempting to drum 
up enthusiasm for something 
bright and positive (Govern¬ 
ment tactics). 

But just look at how the Op¬ 
position is attempting to make 
its capital. Grown adults seem 
to have got the silly season 
fever, too. 

There they are prancing 
round in hard hats, overalls or 
the like as “job squads". A sort 
of pantomime for simple coun¬ 
try folk. 

It is at times like these that 
you can see the influence of all 
those teachers in the Labour 
Party: talking down to their 
kids still. 

Thankfully, job squad antics 
are not every Labour 
politician's cup of tea. One 
senior MP was mooning 


around last week in despair at 
what the party had come to. He 
wasn't going to be caught in 
one of those squads, that was 
Tor sure. 

He has his counterpart on the 
other side. 

Last week 1 came across a 
conservative marginal elec¬ 
torate official bemusedly 
wondering what to do with the 
National Party’s silly season ef¬ 
fort: its latest foldout pamphlet 
on the growth strategy. 

It feotures a series of adults 1 
imitations of kids' drawings of 
flowers and people. 

Apparently the Prime Min¬ 
ister got quite a shock when he 
first saw the finished version. 
He thought the drawings on 
the mockup were just the sort 
of sketches ad persons do to 
show what the finished product 
might look like when properly 
done. 

But, I am told, he is rapt in 




Ian Shearer.. knight, but 
without tha shining armour 

the pamphlet. So are otherwise 
sober backbenchers. 

One aspect that delights them 
is the theme that growth is 
"natural". (It also asserts that 
"rights" and freedoms cost 
money, needing growth.) 

By "natural”, orgonic? Then 
where has been the "natural" 
growth of the past six stagnant 
years? 

By “natural”, soft and 
pliable product of nature? An 
aluminium smelter? 

By “natural”, what we all in¬ 
stinctively want or need? Then 
are we supposed to believe the 
other parties don't? (just 
because they don't believe in 
“natural" aluminium smel¬ 
ters?) 

Sophistry aside (for are not 
all elections the province of the 
sophist?), the pamphlet seems 
to be an attempt to nut-comic 
Socinl Credit's efiort last year. 

The words are small, the 
type is big. Just the thing for 
the averagely literate voter — 
reading age of 11 , or “farmer's 
wife with a standard four 
education", as a former editor 
of mine used as his yardstick. 

It is, by contrast, pleasant to 
see that not everybody is afi 
flicted with silly season fever. 
My exception: lan Shearer. 

Two views were tenable of 
Shearer's promotion to the 
Cabinet in February as Min¬ 
ister for the Environment and 
of Science and Technology: 
that he was "safe” in his loyalty 
to the Prime Minister; and that 
he would be an excellent token 
gesture to the noisy environ¬ 
ment lobby. 

Both views are correct — but 
only as far as they go. There is 
more to it. 

At one level, the mere sever¬ 
ing of environment from the 
growth portfolios of lands and 
forests ensures an unalloyed 
conservation view can be 
presented to the Cabinet and 
the caucus. 

The decision 10 days ago to 
reserve some south Westland 
native forest owed a lot to that 
severance,. Venn Young’s main 
brief in forests being to hack 
down trees- in the name of 
growth would have made it 
much leas likely that the con¬ 
servation view would have been 
put to the caucus with any 
clarity or force. 

As ir was. Young’s own 
forestry advice befog equivocal 
and Shearer’s conservation case 
being forceful, MPa were able 
to. In the words of one, "go 
along with a lobby for once” 
without qualms. • 

There Is also a cynical, inter¬ 
pretation: that Wpst Coast; is 
and always will be a Labour 
seat and so “jobsdost” votes 
don't count against the Govern¬ 
ment there, yfolle some conser¬ 
vation votes, might hie held 
elsewhere. !. \ ■: 

In a stiffened form, the 
cynical view' will account for 
two of Shearer’s other notable 
successes — in reducing the im¬ 
balance against conservation in 
the new mining legislation and 
in writing in some better 


legislative protection for wild 
and scenic rivers. 

In both campaigns Shearer 
was not just voicing the 
greenies’ demands. He had 
with him two powerful conser¬ 
vative (National-voting) 
groups: farmers in the Cor¬ 
omandel (mining) and ac¬ 
climatisation societies (rivers). 

So, a smart public relations 
move by the Prime Minister? Is 
Shearer a pawn of election tac¬ 
tics? 

To some extent, undoubted¬ 
ly- 

Young’s tenure of environ¬ 
ment was so low-key as to make 
j almost anyone (except the dam- 
it, dig-ir, hack-it, growth- 
fixated Bill Birch) a better 
choice. 

But the cynical view is in¬ 
complete. 

Shearer has carried the en¬ 
vironment battle actively 
against the growth-at-all-costs 
factions. Shearer refers, only 
hnlf-jokingly one suspects, to 
Beehive office neighbour Birch 
as "the enemy". 

He actively listens to en¬ 
vironmentalists, with whom lie 
has regular meetings. He meets 
the Environment and Conser¬ 
vation Organisation (Eco) mon¬ 
thly, for instance. 

He acts as if he sees himself 
as conservationists* voice tit the 
Cabinet table. 

He Im several times in 
public speeches emphasised the 
value for money of investment 
in non-think-big projects, once 
even going so far :is to talk of 
the “staggering $1.3 million" 
cost per job m the Aramnana 
smelter. 

And the (temporary?) salva¬ 
tion of the Commission for the 
Environment is probably al¬ 
most exclusively to his credit. 

So, is he a knight in shining 
armour? 

More a knight on the chess 
table of politics. 

Ami-environmentalist 
amendments to the National 
Development Act are being 
rammed through. There have 
been other defeats. He seems 
nowhere near achieving his 
idealistic back-bench aim of a 
mandatory 2 per cent environ¬ 
ment levy on major develop¬ 
ment projects. 

For hard-working, intelli¬ 
gent, easygoing-humorous 
Shearer (when last I saw him he 
was looking for his shoes, 
discarded during a deputation), 
has the politician’s other Bide; 
ambition. 

He can be high-handed in his 
treatment of civil servants on 
behalf of constituents. There is 
a streak of arrogance. He does 
not stretch his liberalism so far 
as to put red before the Prime 
Minister’s eyes. 

Nevertheless, he seems to sec 
his ambition well served by a 
high-profile role In environ¬ 
ment, even to the extent of a 
challenge or two to the 
established Cabinet wisdom. 

Thus he eschews the second- 
guessing route of a Jim McLay, 
for instance. No earthbound 
orders-is-orders pawn’s role for 
him. 

But, equally, he Is fost learn¬ 
ing when to hold back so that 
hia head is not cut off. Not for 
him the rook-like crashing runs . 
of a Derek Quigley, for, In¬ 
stance, 

He is the nimble knight, hop¬ 
ping ■ over obstacles close at 
hand, but not biting off'too 
much at a go — and hopping 
enough sideways to stay clear 
of danger. 

To coin a phrase, (he guy is 
beginning to grow on observers 
in a‘ most unsilly way. A 
refreshing knightly rescuer 
from silly season fever. 
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But chainnan Terry Fitz¬ 
Gerald declined to be drawn 
about whai would constitute 
the “meaningful” reduction 
the association was recom¬ 
mending. 

During the meeting that 
decided on this course of ac¬ 
tion, it became clear that some 
members were reluctant to risk 
exposure to the Commerce 
Commission for what could be 


Regarded as a price-fixing 

sner'r*** cou ^ not ma ^ e 
peciuc decisions about a set 

r -®r e /eduction because of 
jTOsibility to other boards 

But k 0verseas or tocol. 
u T " e neet * tor some action 
(k. _ re Sarded as imperative in 
AI| «* , 0 ^ toe Muldoon action. 
AUhougb Muldoon’s threats 
at : h „, at all financial in- 
ltU, i°na, observers were quick 


to see the finance houses as a 
politically-acceptable target. 

They therefore felt compel¬ 
led to make some gesture. 

But the issue is considered by 
the more cynical — and most of 
those NBR spoke to were in 
this mood — to be a political 
gesture rather than a 
thoughtful attempt to solve an 
economic problem, although 
none doubted the seriousness 
of the gesture. 
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“Whai we lud was a 60-day 
problem," said one finance 
house executive. "We needed 
to gel past November 28 . . . 

“What we need is a working 
monetary or interest theory; 
what we’ve got is a jawbone- 
and'thrcat theory." 

Because of the political con¬ 
siderations, there was a marked 
reluctance among those we 
questioned to comment public¬ 
ly. Off-the-record, however, 
reaction to Muldoon’s ultima- 
tion was almost entirely 
negative, even caustic. 

One finance expert who 
would comment publicly was 
David Sheppard, Professor of 
money and banking at Victoria 
University. 

Interest rates were not too 
high in relation to the rate of 
inflation, he said. But they 
were too high “insofar as they 
manifest an excessive rate of 
depreciation of the purchasing 
power of the national unit of ac¬ 
count, the New Zealand 
dollar." 

What, then, was Muldoon 
concerned about? "Getting re¬ 
elected ... as Minister of 
Finance he has responsibility 
under the Reserve Bank Act lor 
maintaining the purchasing 
power of the national unit of ac¬ 
count," Sheppard said. 

He had failed to do that and 
was "the penultimate tootlt 
fairy," Sheppard said. 

He said he didn’t know what 
Muldoon meant when he talk¬ 
ed of penalising the institu¬ 
tions- But if he meant he was 
going to reduce the profitabil¬ 
ity of the institutions as interest 
rates increased, “then the 
policy makes sense." 

The way to control the rate 
of inflation was to make sure 
that, as interest rates rose, the 
profits of the banks and finance 
houses were “adversely af¬ 
fected if they continued to ex¬ 
pand rapidly.” 


Artefacts 
on site? 


THE Planning Tribunal hear¬ 
ing the synthetic fuels plant 
case battled on last week. 

It heard evidence from arch¬ 
aeologists that artefacts will be 
found on the site and that an ar¬ 
chaeologist should be on hand 
to monitor the work. 

Clifton County and Taranaki 
Catchment Commission chair¬ 
man T N Watson said the plant 
would be contrary to the areas 
district scheme. There was con¬ 
siderable interest in hor¬ 
ticulture in the area, but the 
Motonui site, between the 
coast and the road would be the 
last choice of a prudent hor¬ 
ticulturist, he said. 

Motonui residents got their 
first real hearing. They ex¬ 
pressed rheir fear of losing their 
chosen lifestyles. “In spite of 
the Town and Country Plan¬ 
ning Act which we believed 
protected us, we find the 
lifestyle^ we thought were ours 
by right are In jeopardy," Peter 
Winter, a farmer for 32 years, 
told the tribunal. 

There are 41 homes housing 
109 people within a 1000-metre 
radius of the site and all would 
be considerably affected by the 
plant. The school and church 
are within the radius and the 
school’s principal Graham Har- 
rlson expressed his concern 
over construction noise. 

The school, downwind from 
the plant might be so affected 
by dust and noise that it will 
•have to close. 


Slu-ppard said that it' 
measures were taken along 
those lines, and piovidiitg they 
were inirodm ed gradually, 
they would generate .m even¬ 
tual fall in ihi* rate of inllaiiun 
and a reduction in miereM 
rates. 

“If they proceed in the way I 
suspect — harshly — then they 
would take the form of interest 
rate controls on the deposits or 
loans of the institutions. This 
will have the immediate elli.il 
of reducing market interest 
rates. Hut it will also have the 
immediate effect of making 
credit a great deal more scarce 
and stimulate the growth of the 

‘fringe’ institutions. 

"This lists proved to he 


disasi roiis in the United Stto 1 

where i emulation Q was ustdt 
set ceilings on the rates on * 
mgs deposit is," aid Shops,.' 

“1 don’t believe you cap 
•luctively bring interest nu 
‘town ahead of inflation" jj* 
one financier (who declined r. 
he named). We must get 
tom rales down “or switch:; 
sonic of the monetary reforts 
advocated by (Reserve Bid! 
(iovernur) Ray While," lj 
said. (White's proposals vouJd 1 
ease the burden of interex! 
repayments in the initial yen)' 

"Over the life of a loan, j i' 
borrower might be uidiiTtrur 
to the interest rate - bulk' 
can’t cope in the first fej 
years," the financier said 
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Interest rates — Muldoon. Reserve Bank at odds? 


by Bob Edlin 

BOTH opposition parties 
promise cheaper money for 
borrowers. To do that, they 
must re-introduce interest rate 
controls. 

Their promises have obvious 
appeal to the man in the street 
with whom Rob Muldoon 
closely identifies and who has 
been hurt by the rise of home 
mortgage rates. In 1975 a sec¬ 
ond mortgage could be obtain¬ 
ed for around 8 per cent. To¬ 
day’s borrower in Wellington is 
paying at least 18 per cent. 

There has been a steady in¬ 
crease, too, in borrowing costs 
for farmers, who face much 
higher pastoral companies' 
lending rates. 

In election year, therefore, 
there are obvious political 
pressures on rhe Government 
to reduce interest rues. Prime 
Minister Muldoon has re¬ 
sponded by trying to talk down 
interest rules for some months. 

Last week, the threat became 
an ul lima turn as Muldoon 
made obvious his readiness to 
abandon the most significant 
step his Government has token 
to reduce state control of 
business and foster free-niurkct 
competition. 

The levels of nominal in¬ 
terest rates being paid and 
charged by financial institu¬ 
tions “arc higher than desired 
by the Government or justified 
by economic conditions," lie 
said (couching the rationale in 
economic, rather than political, 
terms). 

The high level of interest 
rates, he argued, had risen 
because the institutions had 
been increasing their private 
sector lending “at grossly ex¬ 


cessive rates — 26 per cent in 
the year ended July 1981 ..." 
And they had found that their 
deposit inflows were not mat¬ 
ching “their extravagant lend¬ 
ing levels." 

They were, therefore, in¬ 
creasing their deposit interest 
rates to try to obtain a higher 
share of the available pool of 
deposits. But because all in¬ 
stitutions were behaving sim¬ 
ilarly, the main effect of their 
competitive behaviour “was to 
ratchet up interest rates." It did 
not remove the main cause of 
the institutions’ problems — 
excessive lending growth — 
Muldoon complained. 

Because it was “not in the 
long-term interest of either the 
country or the financial institu¬ 
tions themselves to compete in¬ 
terest rates up and lock 
themselves into a pool of funds 
borrowed ai high cost," it was 
time to “consider backing up 
my warnings with actions." 

Officials have been instnicicd 
to investigate measures that 
could be introduced to penalise 
institutions which expand their 
lending at “excessive rates" 
and “are forced to compete up 
deposit rates in order to try mid 
attract funds." 

Among the options under 
study: 

• Penal tax proposals; 

• Controls on maximum lend¬ 
ing or deposit interest rates; 

® Special deposits or ratio ad¬ 
justments that will penalise in¬ 
stitutions which expand their 
lending too rapidly or lend at 
excessive interest rates. 

Muldoon emphasised that his 
desire to stop their “mad in¬ 
terest rate scramble for de¬ 
posits" meant the institutions 


would “also have to moderate 
their lending growth." 

He had the power to prevent 
excessive interest rate competi¬ 
tion or make it unprofitable for 
institutions which continued it, 
and: “Unless the institutions 
moderate their behaviour 
voluntarily, l will do it for 
them." 

The Finance Houses Assoc¬ 
iation reacted on Wednesday, 
recommending to its 11 
members that interest rates on 
new deposits be reduced “dur¬ 
ing the next week or so". 

FHA chairman T W Fitz¬ 
gerald said the actual size of in¬ 
terest rate deductions would be 
determined by members who 
chose to follow the suggestion 
of lower rates put forward by 
the association. 

The only alternative to 
voluntary restraint was arti¬ 
ficial control — and the assoc¬ 
iation "feels that die imposition 
of artificial controls will he 
harmful to both investors and 
borrowers in the long term," 
Fitzgerald said. 

The rcimroduclion of con¬ 
trols would amount io the 
Government's declaring its 
present policy a failure. 

Muldoon introduced the flex¬ 
ible interest rate policy in 1976, 
just three months after his elec¬ 
tion win. The policy was ex¬ 
tended to savings bank ac¬ 
counts, which allowed small 
savers for the firsi time to get u 
more realistic return on their 
savings for time deposits. 

Tlte flexible interest rate 
policy was effected through a 
number of import am monetary 
policy measures, and was n 
significant step in opening die 
way for the development of a 
monetary policy based more on 


market forces and less on ad¬ 
ministrative controls. 

“It was considered that this 
would result in a more effective 
policy and a more soundly bas¬ 
ed and equitable financial 
system," the Reserve Bank 
Bulletin reported just three 
months ago. 

That policy direction had 
been generally maintained 
since then, will] the introduc¬ 
tion of several further measures 
aimed ai removing the distor¬ 
tions and impediments to com¬ 
petition which had arisen 
under the previous system of 
detailed institutional control. 

Associated with these 
measures had been the develop¬ 
ment of institutional ar¬ 
rangements designed to pre¬ 
pare the way for open market 
operations and — significantly 
— to facilitate a more active 
public debt policy. 

Reviewing the extent to 
which the direction of mone¬ 
tary policy over the last four 
years had been away from 
direct controls and official in¬ 
tervention, the Bulletin said 
financial institutions had been 
ecourngcd to compete with 
each other and had been given 
the opportunity to manage 
their own affairs to a much 
greater extent than previously. 

The most visible effect of the 
new direction tr» monetary 
policy luul been a rise in 
nominal interest rates — but 
“to some cxient this has been 
more apparent limn real," said 
the Bulletin. 

The interest me controls in 
place until March 1979 did not 
embrace all financial inter- 
medial?*, ii reminded us, and 
those which were free from 
control allowed their deposit 


and lending races to rise in 
response to market forces. 

Rates in the uncontrolled sec¬ 
tor — generally "fringe” in¬ 
stitutions — offered rates well 
above officially controlled 
rates, “and indeed, often above 
the general level of rates 
prevailing today." 

These “fringe" institutions 
flourished and took business 
away from the controlled sec¬ 
tor. 

When the controls were re¬ 
moved, this "dis-Liuermedi¬ 
ation process” was largely 
reversed, “and o more soundly 
based financial system has 
resulted.” 

An important consequence 
was that the authorities now 
have a greater ability to manage 
mnnerary conditions. 

The upward trend in nomin¬ 
al interest rates since 1976 "has 
provided savers will) a more 
equitable return in the face of 
rising rates of inflation and has 
correspondingly requited bor¬ 
rowers to pay something closer 
to the real cost of credit,” said 
the Reserve Bank Bulletin. 

Higher intcresr rates, on the 
other hand, hail accentuated 
some problems. 

For instance, interest rales 
had been allowed io move up¬ 
wards in recognition of the way 
in which inflation erodes the 
real worth of inonciary assets 
and liabilities. Hut for tax pur¬ 
poses, interest is still treated us 
assessable income (subject to a 
small personal exemption) or 
deductible expenditure as the 
case may be. 

“Thus even when interest 
r.Ues mutch the rule uf imin¬ 
ium, for an investor ur bor¬ 
rower with a 5 per cent mar¬ 
ginal tax rare, rhe effective after 


tax interest rate is only half the 
rate of inflation,'' the Bulletin 
said. 

Higher nominal interest races 
had also distorted the pattern of 
cash flows associated with debt 
servicing. 

Measures introduced in 
response to some problems, for 
example, the exemption from 
tux of the inflation adjust mem 
component of the return on 
inflation-adjusted savings 
bonds, and ‘slow start’ housing 
nongages, had been “vciy 
limited in their scope." 

According to the Bulletin, the 
ideal solution would be the 
restoration of price stability, 
“but given i he difficulties 
recently experienced in attain¬ 
ing this objective, it is probably 
more realistic to approach the 
problem from tile direction of 
explicitly recognising the elicit 
of inflation on financial con¬ 
tracts.” 

Some controls remained. 

“In many eases these now ap¬ 
pear to be unnecessary, or arc 
distorting competitive forces, 
and could well be removed or 
at least relaxed," the Bulletin 
said. 

Considerable progress had 
been made toward the im¬ 
plementation of a monetary 
policy based on market forces, 
bm "ihere is still more to In- 
done if all the serious distor¬ 
tions within the financial 
system are to be removed and if 
monetary policy is to be made 
fully effective," the Bulletin 
said. 

Whu.li strongly suggests tlui 
Muldoon is ignoring Reserve- 
Bank advice in moving to rein¬ 
troduce interest rate controls. 
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Private bid to pare $ 12m off new hospital cost reject 

From Pago 1 In one case — that of a new But Rutter said: “I am aware according to the board’s needs. the feeling that if they can doit 

v . ,, , - , I . . public hospital in Brisbane — that our finance is funded from Architects' fees are based on we should be able to do it too" 

hospital board otncia Is rejected [he Queensland Government Government sources and as I the total cost of the project — ‘ j This thought was echoed bv 

the proposal on the grounds it . rnM , down sketch clans to understand it the Health the higher the cost, the higher BK-'> hospital board officials. 


hospital board officials rejected 
the proposal on the grounds it 
would not fit in with traditional 
procedures and arrangements. 

The Civil and Civic scheme 
effectively would have curtailed 
the power of officials in the 
hospital board, Health Depart¬ 
ment, Ministry of Works and 
Treasury who now control 
hospital building. It would also 
have antagonised architects, 
who — instead of being in com¬ 
mand of the construction site — 
would have been employed by 
a builder. 

The proposal pur to hospital 
board chairman Dr Frank Rut¬ 
ter emphasised the company’s 
track record in hospital 
building in Australia. 

Civil and Civic’s Australian 
parent company, over the past 
seven years, has Largely taken 
over hospital construction in 
that country, displacing the 
traditional system with its proj¬ 
ect management concept. 

As a result seven major 
hospitals were built at a savings 
of up to 47 per cent of original 
cost estimates. 


In one case — that of a new 
public hospital in Brisbane — 
the Queensland Government 
turned down sketch plans to 
build the hospital because ir 
found the $34 million price tag 
too high. 

Civil and Civic was called in 
to review the brief. The com¬ 
pany guaranteed a price of $18 
million, and produced a 
hospital for that price. 

When Civil and Civic put its 
proposal to Dr Rutter, it in¬ 
vited checks with Australian 
customers to back its claims 
that all the hospitals had been 
completed within time and cost 
and to their complete satisfac¬ 
tion. 

Rutter and other hospital 
board members found the Civil 
and Civic proposal attractive. 

Rutter said that while the 
board had not formally discuss¬ 
ed the proposaf, he felt it would 
be attracted to it as he was per¬ 
sonally. 

"We would be attracted to 
any system that could reduce 
costs or the very long lead time 
involved in building 
hospitals,” he said. 


But Rutter said: “I am aware 
that our finance is funded from 
Government sources and as I 
understand it the Health 
Department and other Govern¬ 
ment bodies are not quite as at¬ 
tracted to the idea.” 

Auckland’s children’s 
hospital has been on and off the 
drawing boards for 40 years. 

Recently a group of concern¬ 
ed citizens formed the 
Children's Hospital Trust to 
fight for the hospital and raise 
funds for the very best medical 
equipment. One member of 
this trust visited Australia 
recently to see for himself what 
Civil and Civic had ac¬ 
complished. 

The key to Civil and Civic's 
project management system lies 
in one project manager, work¬ 
ing in close consultation with 
the client, having control of 
both design and construction 
and the power to push the proj¬ 
ect along a fast track to comple¬ 
tion before delays and inflation 
push up costs. 

Under the traditional system, 
the hospital board appoints an 
architect to design a hospital 


according to the board’s needs. 
Architects’ fees are based on 
the total cost of the project — 
the higher the cost, the higher 
the fee. 

The contractor, winning the 
contract with the lowest bid, 
does not necessarily care if the 
job is finished within lime or 
cost estimates. When the archi¬ 
tects demand last-minute 
changes in design or approvals 
are delayed, the contractor is 
paid. 

Civil and Civic (and many 
other contractors) maintain that 
this is the area where most cost 
over-runs occur. 

Civil and Civic argues that 
the split responsibilities of 
architect and builder leave no 
one party accountable for the 
efficiency of design and the 
final cost of building. 

The traditional system is se¬ 
quential — identification of a 
need, appointment of an archi¬ 
tect, preliminary design, 
preliminary approval, 
developed design, further ap¬ 
proval, working drawings, 
tenders, and si last construc¬ 
tion. 
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George Gair . . . approved 
smaller proposal. 

With one entity responsible 
for both design and construc¬ 
tion these activities run concur¬ 
rently cutting the total time in 
half, Civil and Civic claims. 

Civil and Civic suggests that 
the hospital board demand a 
fixed price contract for the 
whole job, and claims it can 
build the hospital for $ 18 
million to $20 million — one 
third less than the estimated 
$30 million. 

But New Zealand hospitals 
arc Rinded by central Govern¬ 
ment. The Minister of Health 
is advised by the hospital works 
committee, comprising 
representatives from the Health 
Department, Ministry of 
Works, and Treasury. 

Health Department ilireciur 
of hospitals. Dr Tom Cowrie 
said: “It’s not that we disap¬ 
prove of Civil and Civic’s pro¬ 
posal in principle but Govern¬ 
ment would wish to be assured 
that normal tendering would 
apply.” 

Lowrie was refei ring to a 
“catch 22" situation in which 
Civil and Civic finds itself. 

As the only company in New 
Zealand with expertise in proj¬ 
ect management of hospital 
construction, it would have no 
competitors if a lender were ler 
on this basis. 

Lowrie suggested that grant¬ 
ing Civil and Civic the project 
management contract would go 
against the system of open 
tendering for construction con¬ 
tracts. 

But Civil and Civic points 
out that in Australia construc¬ 
tion contracts are let out by 
Civil and Civic — a case of con¬ 
struction companies bidding 
for a contract to work under a 
competitor rather than bidding 
for a contract let by Govern¬ 
ment. 

Civil and Civic says that in 
Australia, tenders arc called ac¬ 
cording to Government rules 
and tendering procedures polic¬ 
ed by Government officers. 

Lowrie said, “there is always 


the feeling that if they can doit 
we should be able to do it too." 
This thought was echoed by 
hospital board officials. 

But Civil and Civic said a 
host of private contractors feel 
they can do a better, faster job 
than officialdom. 

Competing New Zealand 
contractors acknowledged Civil 
and Civic’s expertise in 
hospital building. They say 
that provided that Civil and 
Civic can bring its expertise 
across the Tasman, and provid¬ 
ed Civil and Civic can get the 
same sort of non-Government 
interference fast track treat¬ 
ment it has enjoyed in 
Australia, it should be able to 
perform ns it claims it can. 

But, as one Auckland 
Hospital Board member 
pointed out, the Governmtmii 
wont to approve hospital; in 
marginal seats for political 
reasons. And, as children don't 
vote, the children’s hospital is 
not top of the priority list. 

Health Minister George Gait 
approved in principle the 
children’s Imspiial after the 
hospital board pared down its 
plans for a - 100 -heJ hospital to a 
188-bed Imspiial ami shifted 
the site front Princess Mary 
Hospital to Auckland Hospiial. 

This shift of site can get 
Government uut of a sticky 
jam. The $30 million North 
Shore Imspiial, due fur romple- 
linn in t Vmlu-r-November 
1*183, with a Lvtural core block 
designed lor hWI beds, is now 
being built a;, a 306-bed 
hospital. Rmter u> kiuiwledgd 
the Imspiial hoard had not yet 
decided hmv this $30 million 
hospital would he used. 

Snme hospital board 
members are already calling it 3 
$Ui million "white elephant" 

Kuitvr pointed out that one 
third of the patients in 
Auckland Hospital come from 
the North Shore. So the Open¬ 
ing of the North Shore hospital 
would take pressure off 
Auckland Hospital and allow 
that ho&piml to share services 
with the new childrens 
hospital. 

But hospital board member 
Stuart Ferguson, an cuitstaad- 
ing advocate of the childrens 
hospital, suidchildrenw *™" 05 
just pint-sized adults. 
needed hospitals that should w 
tailored to their needs. 




ANNOUNCEMENT, 

The Directors of NationW ; / 
Radiators Ltd, have f • 
announced the appointment ; ' 

. of Mr C. Stotiert as ■: 
General Manager df - i, ^ 

New Zealand ^ 

. • ' • ...■*/ v . 

; . Mr Stobert success, v• 

Mr R.J. Vowlef 
. o: . - retires at the^end ,: -'^ 

of September 
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What and whom — the shareholders don’t know 


by Klaus Sorensen 

THE other, less attractive face 
of capitalism seems to becom¬ 
ing more visible in the New 
Zealand sharemarket. 

Several recent takeovers and 
share raids have highlighted 
some of the more “unfair” 
aspects of the free market — to 
upset the comfortable notion 
that there are rarely any losers 
in the sharemarket. 

The losers in the market at 
present are those who for a 
variety of reasons are not able 
to make “informed investment 
decisions". 

Companies such as Brieriey 
Investments Ltd hove made a 
Ibinmc out of being able to 
assess a company better than 
the Jiicciors ur shareholders — 
and, like it or mu, ih-.u means 
die shareholders who accept 
the Brieriey takeover oiler have 
not always been able to moke 
an informed decision. 

Five or 10 years ago a 
takeover was more often ac¬ 
complished by ringing up the 
chairman of the subject com¬ 
pany, telling hint you wanted 
io take his company over so he 
could post a "don’t sell", and 
then, after a respectable period, 
sending a formal oiler docu¬ 
ment to all shai eh olders. 

There were fewer instances 
of establishing loeholds, never 
mind footholds. 

Today a bidilci picks tip 2 1.9 
per cent of the victim before 
anyone knows, either by 
raiding the institutions in the 
space of a day or two, or by 
steadily buying shares through 
a number of nominee com¬ 
panies. 

Brieriey Investments has 
been having a field day in the 
lost few weeks in this respect. 

(n the space of a month 
Brieriey was revealed suddenly 
to hold nearly a quarter of the 
capital of the old Auckland 
retailer George Court, 20 per 
cent ol Neil Holdings Ltd and 
23.4 per cent of the Hawkes 
Bay Farmers Co-op Ltd. 

Nice work if you can get it, as 
they say. 

News ol the Brieriey stake in 
Neil — the housebuilder that 
won t lie down — came to 
shareholders at the annual 
meeting. 

The chairman told them 
Bnerley had advised Neil it 
held 20 per cent of the issued 
n Pital. He said the holding did 
“I appear on the shareholders’ 
Agister and, according to a 
P™s report, “in response to an 
inquiry", he further informed 
he meeting that Brieriey had 
told him the shares had been - 
^wred in the name of five 
repute nominee companies. 

the chairman told share¬ 
holders Brieriey had no plans at 
L™* en J increase its holding 
wyond 20 per cent and that the 
nares were purchased purely 
investment purposes. 

lirti c ' 1airinan said there whs 
we he could say, "other 
S® f compliment Brieriey on 
^obvious perspicacity as an 
jrestor and to speculate on his 
S™ s n f « hiding hi, light 
* er . R ve separate bushelB.” 

r 111111 p hrMe J but 

8 , Very 8im P le anBwer 

hyBrierley acted so shyly in 
Purcha8i ng Us Neil shares. 


If Brieriey had publicly gone 
into the market for Neil shares 
he might have had to offer 20 
per cent above the market price 
for the shares. 

By buyi ng through five 
nominees few people would 
have known Brieriey was in¬ 
terested, let alone buying 
shares. 

From that point of view any 
Neil shareholder who has sold 
his shares to Brieriey — 
without knowing it — has good 
reason to feel angry about it 
because he made an uninform¬ 
ed investment decision. 

Brieriey may well know 
nothing more about Neil’s 
prospects, or assets, than the 
average shareholder. 

But tile average shareholder 
would seem to he emitted to 
kn»»w if the buyer of his shares 
is Brieriey Investments, mid is 
seeking 20 per cent of die 
capital. 

Thm size of siiurehi tiding 
deserves a premium, along the 
lines of the “premium for con¬ 
trol” which the institutions arc 
becoming fond of. 

But ihc big losers in many of 
these situations arc the redun¬ 
dant workers, who either lose 
their jobs through miionalisu- 
tion, ur dirough economic cir¬ 
cumstance — in which case it is 
often rheir redundancy which 
makes a company alt i active to 
the big-money men. 

Theic are few boiler ex¬ 
amples of this grim irony than 
Allas Majestic Industries. 

So far this year a group of in¬ 
vestors — who remain anony¬ 
mous — have out laved at least 
S l million for a shareholding of 
around 30 per cent iu the 
troubled Bppliance manufac¬ 
turer — apparently with an eye 
on the company's $4.8 million 
worth of tax losses. 

The shares were purchased 
in two first-come-first-served 
bids for one million shares each 

— the first at 45c and the sec¬ 
ond at 55c. 

Yet, at almost the same time, 
144 workers ar Atlas’s Master- 
ton appliance factory were 
made redundant — which in a 
place like Masterton with its 
already high unemployment 
rate, is disastrous. 

Atlas has gone through an in¬ 
credibly tough period with 
various ventures running into 
difficulties — such os a costly 
fire at the poultry farm — as 
well as the decision to abandon 
attempts to compete with 
Fisher and Paykel in the 
whiteware appliance business 

— resulting in the Masterton 
closure. 

Atlas has made no secret of 
the fact it came close to failure 
at times because of the degree 
of write-offs required on assets 
and trading difficulties in 
various divisions. 

A couple of weeks before the 
seebnd market foray for one 
million shares, Atlas annouoc* 
ed a $3.5 million loss including 
considerable abnormal and. ex¬ 
traordinary items and special 
provisions of $ 2.1 million. 

The report at the time stated 
that the danger to the company 
had been overcome and the five 
remaining trading divisions 
Were operating profitably. 
Nevertheless, the company 


:?”i 
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Ron Brieriey . . . hiding light 
under five bushels? 

still seemed far from an attrac¬ 
tive investment and cliaiiman 
Charles Pearson was quoted m 
saying the buyers of the second 
lot of one million sluics "need¬ 
ed their heads read." 


But the release of the Atlas 
annual report the week before 
last painted a relatively rosy 
picture of the company's 
future. 

It confirmed that tax losses 
carried forward amounted to 
$4.8 million, that realised 
capital profits were $3.9 
million and that, while share¬ 
holders’ funds are down by 
$2.3 million to $6.4 million, 
the net asset hacking, at $1.15, 
is still well ahead of the share 
price. . 

But better still, the report in¬ 
formed shareholders that a 
trading profit will be earned for 
the first six months and further 
improvement is anticipated in 
the second half-year. 

The directors say they 
believe the provisions made in 
Inst year's accounts to cover 
final lest i net tiring appear Mtlli- 
ciem, and “the directors con¬ 
sider uidinary dividend pay¬ 


ments are likely to be restored 
with n final dividend for the 
year ending Mnrch 31 1982”. 

The report also notes chat C 
R Bidwill and A T Gibbs who 
hove acted as financial advisers 
to the board For the last 18 
months have joined the board. 

Pearson says in this connec¬ 
tion "at the time these new Ap¬ 
pointments were made, Mr G 
H Stringer who lind reached 
the retiring age, and Mr J S 
Rutherford who had served an 
11 -ycar term as a director, in¬ 
dicated that as the period of 
crisis and danger for share¬ 
holders had passed they wished 
to retire.” 

But there is no reference in 
ilic annual report to the recent 
share-buying, or to rile iden¬ 
tities nf the people who have cl- 
lective control of the coin puny. 

The market seems to have 
assumed that Hidwill and 
Gibbs are the buyers of the 


shares, since BLdwilPs former 
sharebroking Firm, Bidwill 
Wake man Paine and Co, acted 
as broker in both instances, and 
since nominee companies 
associated with the firm and 
with Bidwill appear as large 
holders on the register as at 
July 31. 

IF that is the case, 
shareholders would probably 
like to be told so at the annual 
meeting on October 15, par¬ 
ticularly ns it raises the delicate 
question of whether these 
gentlemen knew something the 
rest of AMI’s shareholders 
didn’t when, and iF, they 
bought shares. 

But the real question is 
whether those AMI share¬ 
holders who sold the 2 million 
shares to the mystery buyers 
were able to make an informed 
investment decision. 

Judging by the annual report 
they were not. 
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IPjy J Wellington to Palmerston North 
W ^ ^ ig -rt-s the Eagle flies: 40 minutes 
gg|flL<=^!ll By Car ““ 2 hours Of you're lucky) 


aLiir;2irf?- :UV 


The fljhag IiAg Slim Wd 






Eagtealrfe new Wellington- Palmerston North 
service (from 28 September) 

Not one flight in and one flight out a day but 6 flights a 
day, 3 each way. Let Eagleair introduce you to what 
commuter airline service is all about. 

Scheduled flights when you need them 
From Palmerston North to Wellington 


Auckland* ^ r ° UtC from Wellington to Hamilton mid 


Depart 7.30 am arrive 8.10 am 
Depart 9.20 am arrive 10.00 am 
Depart 2.00 pm arrive 2,40 pm 

From Wellington to 
Palmerston North (weekdays) 
Depart 8.30 am arrive 9,10 am 

g annects with Eagleairi 
imiltoii/Auckland service) 1 
Depart 1.00 pm arrive 1.40 pai 


service. From Palmerston North you fly the new Embrucr 
Bandelrante twin turbo prop commuter aircraft — the world's 
most popular commuter carrier. 

Comfort, speed, service In our twin engined Cessna 402 
6 times a day our passenger Cessna 402 wilfbe winging 
between Wellington find Palmmton North. We take 
me hassle out of air travel with quick check-ins — only ' 

15 minutes, relaxing flights, antf no waiting for baggage. 

Ifyou wish we can arrange for a renal car to 
be waiting for ypu on arrival. ; ' 


Hamilton/Auckland servirt) , 

Depart 3.00,pmarrive 3,40pin .mk 

\ From Palmerston North be In 

Christchurch by &30 gm „ HMv 

EagleaJrt 7,30 am flight to 1 , ||||f| 

Wellington ooflnecn with Alr ■ ' 11\\\V 

New Zealand's 8,40 am flight; to VCOOs 

phriBtchurchdNowtpucap 
spend all day On busiriess lii; 7 
Christchurch arid return Afr 


. .. Tbke a “flyer” and save 3Q9t • 

, with budget standby fares 

■ • TJJra up wth cash at me airport counter, 
n. inhere* a seat available you can s*ve 

up to 3()?5oii normal fares. 

S|P |Phone yoUr.l 9 c r (U travel ageritor 
FT ^ Air New Zealand forreseVva t ion s 




i: • V:i • C- 

: a.- 


)$^ttpAliport,lbli^hto 437-169, Hamilton! 

i_ ' i :~ .. .Vj" . : • 1*. ■ - • 
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. TAXATION MANAGER 

Lawrence Anderson Buddie is a major national accounting firm with 
an extensive New Zealand clientele and valuable international 
conned ions. A vacancy is available for a taxation manager in the 
Auckland office of the firm. The partners wish to appoint a skilled 
senior person to this position to supplement skills ot existing 
personnel. Future partnership will be considered. 

Preference is for applicants with direct experience in advanced 
taxation matters. The remuneration package for the right person will 
be significant. 

All applications will be treated in the strictest confidence. 

Apply in the first instance to: 

Mr A.N. Frankham 

Lawrence Anderson Buddie 

Chartered Accountants 

P.O. Box 70J Auckland New Zealand 

83 Anzac Avenue 

Telephone (09) 31-499 Telex 21997 



DIRECTION 

computers 


COMPUTER EQUIPMENT SALE 

DEC-PDP 11/34 COMPUTER 
96KB - RSTS/E 
2 — RK05 Diskdrives 

1 - LA36 Printer 

2 — ADM3 Screens 

6 - OKIDATA. 1U0CPS Prinlor 
ECS 4500 MICRO COMPUTER 
ICL COMPATIBLE TERMINAL 
DUAL FLOPPY OISK DRIVES 
CPM/DATASTAR 
CENTRONICS PRINTER 
OLIVETTI BCS 2030 COMPUTER 
DUAL FLOPPY DIS DRIVES 
BUSINESS APPLICATION SOFTWARE 

All of the above equipment is 
offered at Bargain Prices 

Contact Eric Mallard at: 

(Auckland) 444-7944 or 444-2394 


Here’s how 
to Improve 
your image. 


See our range 

of Plain Paper Copying Systems. 



TOSHIBA 

Plain Paper Copiers 

Good for your image. 


Memo to: 

Senior Executives 

Subject: 

W.D.Scott 

Management Register 

As part of our service to clients In New Zealand and overseas we 
wish to make contact with senior executives in the fields ot: 

• General Management • Technical Management 

• Electronic Data Processing • Finance • Marketing 

Those who feel that In developing their careers they should not 
rule out the possibility of career change, who are looking to 
bypass promotional blockages or to move to a more dynamic 
and progressive company are invited to phone us. 

Alternatively write giving a brief summary of your experience and 
qualifications. Every approach will be treated In the very 
strictest confidence. 

Warwick Harvey P.O ; Box 5341 , David. Edwards P.O. Box 3348 
R098 Pardlngton Auckland Wellington - 

Phone:.3O-069 Phone:723-987 

W.D.Scott & Co. (N.Z.) Ltd., 

CONSULTANTS 
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CHIEF 

EXECUTIVE 

We require a person with a proven track record in 
management for the position ol Chief Executive 
of Pharmacy Wholesalers (Auckland)- Limited — 
an expanding, co-operative pharmaceutical 
wholesaling company. 

While age Is not a deciding factor, we envisage a 
person In the 35-45 age brackot would have tin: 
experience needed. 

In addition, administration, marketing and 
negotiating skills are also sought to capitalise on 
current growth opportunities. 

The salary package in negotiable and has. hi.-un 
set at a level which will attract a poison «»l the 
highest calibre. 

Reply in writing in this fiist inatanco to: 

The Board Secretary. 

PHARMACY WHOLESALERS 
(AUCKLAND) LTD 

P.O. Box 9401 
NEWMARKET 


CENTRAL CITY LAND 
FOR COMMERCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

The Auckland City Council Invllos dovnlopmi-nl 
proposals for vacant land at I ho nnrner ol 
Mayoral Drive and Vincent Street - adjacnnl to 
the Civic Centre and Aoloa Square. 

The site Is 5910m* in area, zoning Is Commoicl.il 
A3 and uses permitted Include ol lines, shops, 
banks, restaurants, hotels, tourist houses and 
taverns. 

Tenders are Invlled for the lease or purchase of 
the site In accordance with the "Invitation to 
Tender" documents available from the City 
Secretary’s office on the 14th floor of the Coun¬ 
cil’s Administration Building, Cook Street, or by 
writing to the Auckland City Council, Private Bag, 
Wellesley Street, Auckland. 

Tenders close on April 1,1982 


CCT&H 

CAMPBELL, COOK, TILLS & HENAGHA 

LAWYER 

Wellington City Location 

Preferably with at least 2 years emDlovmani r 
fiThe W°y® e ben 0flt8 consultin 

.^^x^ysSSSS 

and Includes group. Ilfe/medlcai insurance cover* 
Phone Wayne HawkySrd 
726*382 Wellington 
: or Tim Henaghan 1 
v 775*059 Auckland 
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Alrwork. 50c 
6% pr 
Aia* G K N 
Alcan. 50c 
A H I 

Alliance. 50c 
12% conv pr 
Allflox 

Allind Patmors 
1 2% conv pr 
Alloy Steel 
A M Malay, 50c 
Ampol Pet. 60c 
A Beovon 

1 1.5% conv pr 
1 6 con pro! 

Andes Group 
5-6.5% pr 

I 2% conv pr 
ANZ B.inkinn nnxip 
A Wiiijln 

■A' 0-7.6% pi 
■R' G-tVK. pr 
A BririKUt 
A Ellis 

A-jhhy Qot||li 
A 0 Cnlilos 
Atlus, 60c 
10% conv pr 
Auck Gas 
Aurora. 50c 
10% conv pr 
14% conv nt5 
A C I 

Autocrat Sanyo 
Bnlho, 50c 
Qiilllns. 50c 

II % conv pi 
Dank NSW 
Boach Pom. 50c 
B ondona, 

Bing Horrls, 50c 
B N Z Finance 
Btidgavolo Mining 
Btiotlcy, 50c 
10.7 5% npec pi 
B>ia. 60c 
B H P. 200c 
Brother. 60c 
Bunting, 50c 
C PD 

10% conv pr 
CFM 

1 2% conv pt 
Cant Flour 
Cant Timber 
12% conv dab 
Capital Radio, 26c 
Capital Lila. 60c 
Carbonic Ice 
Car rot Holt 
CBA Finance. 50c 
CCL 

Ceramco 
1 2% conv pr 
16% red spoc pr 
Chenery 
Ch'ch Gas 
Ch'ch Prasa 
City Realties. 1 Oc 
Clyde Group 

I 2% conv pr 
Collingwood, 50c 

13% conv pr 
Col Moior 
Colyer Watson 
Comalco, 60 c 
Command 
Con Metal, 60c 
conv pr 

Con Minerals, 4c 
Cooks Wine 
Cory-Wrlght 
12% conv pr 
16.26% conv pr 
Crown Consolidated 

II % conv pr 
C S R 

Cue Energy 
Options 
JJ al flety INZl 
Oalhoff & King. 60c 
Oeanes 
CMC 

'2% conv pr 
Dwjflwall 6 Paulger 
D Mel Wallace. 50c 
■ 2 % conv nts 
11% nia '02 

uom Brew, 50c 
6% pref 
11 % conv pr 
L’onaghy'B 

12% conv pr 

‘ L| entensteln. 60c 
•; ^Poior Mines. 10c 
enaeavour 
;| l ^dBma 
I-: | U ’°P8 pref nt 
I. f Y C. 50c 
ij C JL’convpr 

•• a** 60c 

;• 60 «= 

|l , 5% pr 

[\ r. ,6 % pr 
■; Sjwtona NZ 
U» & Peykal 
F '«tche,. Che ,| BnBa 

pi 5* CQnv pr 

si Step- 

: '(‘Rhlway. 60o 

2Qciu B rt %COnVpr 

% 50c 

r J G? Q d ri 8n Bay, 50c 

■A l4% B " QrtH, P 
E. conv pr 
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Grosvenor Props 
Hallo nstoln 

HauraV.t Enterprises, 25c 
Hawkins, 50c 
0.5% pr 
H 0 Fnrmors 
13% conv pr 
Hording 

12% conv pt 
H Pollard 
10% cpnv pr 
Henry Betry, BOc 
Hnloproof 
Hume Industries 

5- 7.6% pi pr 
I C I (NZ) 

Ind Broadcasting 
Indopundant Nows 
Inrl Cliani. 50c 
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sella at: 
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Mortgage Funds 
Available 

for Commercial and Farm 
proposals. 

Minimum amount 
$200,000. Only prime pro¬ 
posals considered. 

Strict confidentiality 
observed on all applica¬ 
tions. 

Apply to:—- 
Mortgage Brokers Ltd, 
P.O, Box 1209, 
WELLINGTON. 
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Fishing 


$ 30 m fishing plans to ease out foreign interests 


From Paga 1 

representation, however 
minimal. 

Trying to reconcile all these 
interests in an industry that has 
become noted for factional in¬ 
fighting and controversy will 
not be easy. 

However, a showdown of 
sorts will become inevitable if 
even some of the investigations 
currently under way within the 
domestic industry become 
realities. 

NBR has learnt of at least 
four local industry companies 
or groups examining the pur¬ 
chase of vessels capable of 
fishing in the deep waters of 
the Chatham Rise and off the 
west coast of the South Island. 

They include a large 
Auckland company, a consor¬ 
tium of South island com¬ 
panies, a group of fishing vessel 
captains keen to put expertise 


and annual earnings reported to 
be as high as $70,000 into their 
own vessel, and two fishermen 
interested in the high-priced 
blue fin tuna. 

Most of the boats being look¬ 
ed at are European — from 
Norway, Britain, Holland and 
possibly Spain. They have been 
made redundant in the Euro¬ 
pean fishing industry. 

The average cost of each 
vessel would be between $2.5 
million and $3 million. 

Within the next month, the 
fishing industry is expected to 
place their names before the 
Agriculture and Fisheries 
Minister Duncan MacIntyre, 
to show the depth of commit¬ 
ment by the local industry' to 
“New Zealandise" the fleet. 

Such a massive investment 
would be a major boost to the 
industry, which has been con¬ 
fined to the shallower in-shorc 
fisheries in the absence of the 


large vessels need for taking the 
Fish from the off-shore 
fisheries. 

Eventually, they would be 
totally New Zealand-crewed, 
pay New Zealand taxes, bring 
most if not all the catch ashore 
for local processing and pro¬ 
vide new jobs, some in regional 
development areas. 

In essence, three fish species 
are at stake — hake, hoki and 
orange roughy, the so-called 
“deep sea perch” that promp¬ 
ted an Australian fishing in¬ 
dustry delegation to visit New 
Zealand late lust month for 
inlks over alleged dumping oil 
the Australian market. 

At present, the hake, hoki 
and blue fin resource off the 
west coast of the South Island 
is shared by joint venture 
vessels and some local boats. 

Last year’s catch is expected 
to total 2000 tonne of hake, 
20,000 tonne of hoki and up to 


5000 individual blue fin tuna. 

The total catch is worth 
about $22 million to fishermen. 

The orange roughy resource 
comes from the Chatham Rise. 
Local fishermen want the quota 
to be dramatically reduced 
from about 22,000 tonnes a 
year to 10,000 tonnes. 

At such a level, some of the 
joint ventures operating in 
New Zealand would un¬ 
doubtedly question the 
economics of the exercise 
anyway. 

"They’d need a lot more than 
that to survive,” said one local 
fishing industry source. 

There is believed to be con¬ 
siderable sympathy in some 
Government circles for the 
local fishermen’s plans. 

“They (officials who support 
the ‘New Zealandisation’ con¬ 
cept) feel we are selling our 
deep-water resource too cheap- 


The one simple, 
sure way through the 
legislative jungle. 
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ly and loo quickly,” said one 
source. 

The vessel-purchasing in¬ 
vestigations going on at (he mo¬ 
ment within the industry have 
been likened 10 “a bit of a mad 
scramble". 

The deep-water resource can 
only sustain a certain number 
of vessels — one estimate is as 
low as seven — so the would-be 
purchasers are anxious to en¬ 
sure they arc among the first-in 
so they will be first-served. 

Finding sufficient crews for 
nil these new bnals would be a 


problem - a trainJ 
gramme for local ami£ 
beers has met with only 1^ 
success. But, one 
representative argues, mto, 
the huropcans currently jjw 
the vessels could be catiaj, 
New Zealand if the purcC 
go ahead. 

This would allow a p 1 
gressive "New Zealand^ 
programme. And in the 
time, the crews would be k 
ing New Zealand taxes and i 
catch would be coming a!xn 
lor Inca! processing. 


Bank talks stalemated 


by Stephen Bell 

NEGOTIATIONS between 
bankers and the Hank Officers’ 
Union over new skills 
allowances arc b;tv.k precisely 
where they were in March. 

The union says it will choose 
different tactics in fiiture for 
tackling changes brought about 
by new technology and task 
reorganisation iu advance. 
"Joint skills exercises after the 
changes have happened don’t 
seem to work very well.” 

In negotiations on the l‘.*81 
award, the banks made a final 
oficr of 14 per cent in March, 
declining to entertain the bank 
officers’ claim for a further h 
per cent to take account of in¬ 
creased skill levels. They 
wanted to refer the dispute 
direct to the Arbitration Lliutri. 

After intervention by Labour 
Minister Jim Holger, the par¬ 
ties agreed to set up the "skills 
exercise”. A sub-committee of 
the original conciliation com¬ 
mittee was set up m assess 
changed skills content of bank¬ 
ing jobs and agree on grades, 
job functions and “bench¬ 
marks” to judge grades. 

Until this exercise hud been 
completed, the hanks declined 
to discuss aciiuil wage in¬ 
creases. 


The new skills "had- 
marks” were finally fit) 
established in August, anJi 
parties began the usual 
of working towards i nift 
ground, with an opwingoftt 
of a 2 per cent skills ktea 
for higher grades only float: 
employers’ side of ihtiiti 
The unions claimed not.* 
ranging front 1 to 10 pc it; 

After two days ofnegwi?- - . 
the employers reached antf- 
oi 2.5 pel cent for the Kr 
grades and 3 per cent fa: 
oumianis. 

Hut on realising tlu; 
stalemate had been rt*;- 
tliey asked dial the nun-;'-, 
referred to the Arbiuc 
Court and withdrew the F 
per cent olfer. 

At initial Arbitration fi: 
hearings next month h. 
employers would be goisi - 
again at the original 14 pre¬ 
figure, a Hunkers' AsswiL r 
spokesman coitlirmtd. H- 
was considered a “sianin^ 
tical procedure" when *?' 
sensus could not be reached 
oulinary negotiations, he' 
NUR. 

The August skills pP 
tillered was not a consent^ 
no one could be held to ft 
claimed. 
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Growth strategy 


Australia may zero in on our construction workers 

COMPETITION from the Growth will be snre ,H .._ VVVi^lO 


COMPETITION from the 
Australians for scarce skilled 
construction labour could be 
much more intense than the 
New Zealand Government and 
its advisors expect. 

Australia’s construction in¬ 
dustry workforce could almost 
double in the next three years, 
from 30,000 in 1980 to 60,000 
in 1984, according to a forecast 
by Dennis Eager, commercial 
director of the Australian 
Federation of Construction 
Contractors. 

The AFCC represents the 
heavyweight end of Australia’s 
construction business. It has 
just over 100 full members in¬ 
volved in construction; their 
annual combined turnover is 
around SA2.5 billion. 

By comparison, the construc¬ 
tion content of this year’s 
Budget, for public works and 
National Roads Hoard expen¬ 
diture in New Zealand is $551 
million, according to the 
Building Industry Advisory 
Council's post-Budget review. 

Eager’s forecast covers only 
on-site workers. It is based on 
the AFCC’s quarterly work 
volume report, which has been 
produced for the past three 
years and has been reviewed as 
the "best of the myriad report¬ 
ing services" available in that 
country. 

According to preliminary in¬ 
dications, the construction in¬ 
dustry will need almost 65,000 
workers by 1984. 

And although the need could 
be lessened by project deferrals 
and cancellations, at least 
55,000 workers will be re¬ 
quired within three years. 


Growth will be spread 
unevenly through the country. 
The New South Wales force is 
expected to rise from 10,000; 
Western Australia, which 
employed 3000 men last year 
could need 22,000 by 1983. 

The work volume survey 
says that engineering construc¬ 
tion projects - including min¬ 
ing, oil and gas, electricity, 
aluminium and transport and 
other infrastructure work — 
worth $AI04 billion are being 
planned. Bur work on only 
$A51 billion worth will be 
started before 1987. 

Even so, the report says, 
this reduced level of activity is 
so large that the economy may 
not be able to cope because of 
finance, managerial personnel 
and skilled and semi-skilled 
labour shortages.” 

It expects contracts worth 
$3.4 billion to be let in 198] 
increasing to $4.7 billion in 
1982 and $4.4 billion in 1983 
before declining and reaching a 
new peak of $5.5 billion in ! 
1986. 

In Queensland, work worth 
$46 billion is being planned- 
$16 billion of this is expected 
before 1987. 

In Western Australia, $16 
billion of the $21 billion worth 
of projects is expected to have 
begun by then. 

By comparison, the value of 
the growth strategy projects 
scheduled for New Zealand this 
decade has been estimated at 
around $6 billion. 

The Australians seem un¬ 
concerned about their on-site 
worker requirements. 

"In terms of the tmal 







Welding conference 

by Lindsey Dawson tions and off-shore structures 
a ALArrxn . we have a lot to learn.” 


A MAJOR conference on the 
latest welding techniques — to 
be held in Christchurch next 
month - w iU help New 
Zealand engineering firms to 
gear up for rhe multi-million 
dollar construction works 
associated with the new energy 
projects. 

This will be the first conven- 
tton jointly organised by the 
Australian and New Zealand 
jnstuutes of Welding since 

New Zealand institute presi¬ 
dent Dr Neville Miller said 
some areas, such as 
stainless steel, New Zealand 
8 world leader. “But in 
Mas like very heavy fabrlca- 


Hc said it was essential for 
New Zealand companies to be 
fully conversant with the latest 
techniques if they were to play 
a full part in the heavy con¬ 
struction work coming up. 

“That’s one of the reasons 
why this conference is a very 
timely one," he said. 

Changes were taking place 
not much in the actual welding 
process as in quality assurance 
techniques, and the types of 
materials being welded, 

"There’s a lot of fine-tuning 
of existing processes going on. 
It’s a matter of pushing right 
out to the limits of known tech¬ 
nology," he said. 


FUTURES 


As Innovators of 
Futures trading In New 
Zealand, Broadbank 
offers clients a full range 
of Futures services. : 

Contact: Leii Ward 
Auckland 773-369 


workforce, the figures are seen 
as chickenfecd. Wc’rc only talk¬ 
ing about another 20 or 30,000 
workers — that’s the way peo¬ 
ple see it,” said AFCC 
executive-director Russell 
Richmond. 

“But it’s one hell of a lot for 
our industry.” 

Skills shortages tend to be 
localised and largely reflected 
reduced mobility in ihc labour 
market, Richmond said. 

“The growth in workload re¬ 


quired by the current resource 
development programme will 
place huge pressure on those 
industries related to it — finan¬ 
cial institutions, Government 
regulatory bodies, project 
designers and the construction 
industry. 

"In fact, it is our belief that 
the economy will not be able to 
satisfy the demands of resource 
developers and some significant 
deferral of major projects is in¬ 
evitable. 


“This natural market 
mechanism will ensure that 
economic growth is sustained 
over a longer period, with an 
associated reduction in poten¬ 
tial inflationary eflects.” 

The New Zealand Govern¬ 
ment and its advisers, in¬ 
cluding the Liquid Fuels Trust 
Board and the Major Projects 
Advisory Group, have tended 
to downplay the impact that the 
Australian developments will 
have in this country. 

But when Australia last went 
on a development spree, in the 
late 1960s-early 1970s, New 
Zealand lost considerable 
numbers of tradesmen and 
semi-skilled workers, such as 
earth moving equipment 
operators. 

It anything, Australia today 
is even more attractive. 

Higher pay rates, boosted in 
real terms by the big margin 


that now exists between the 
values of the New Zealand and 
Australian currencies, are fur¬ 
ther enhanced by lower taxa¬ 
tion takes in that country. 

The tax issue is likely to play 
an increasingly important pan 
in the construction industry's 
wage considerations in this 
country, as project site 
agreements on hourly rates and 
“add-ons” such as site 
allowances push ordinary con¬ 
struction workers into the top 
two rax brackets. 

Many of the Australian proj¬ 
ects, including the north-west 
shelf gas field development, 
thermal power station con¬ 
struction and aluminium 
smelting and processing 
development, will be seeking 
the same mechanical and elec¬ 
trical engineering and trade 
skills which concerned New 
Zealand planners envisage may 
be in short supply here. 
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I he first thing (licit II catch your eye about the 
ievolutionary Four-O-F-our radial is the exclusive 
laised outline loitering. Already the writing's qh 
tho wall 

Then you'll note tho dislinclive Four-O-Four 
bkx.h head pa Item |[ gaps like nothing else 
And when we (ell you that it's got the inner 
strength of Roidmbbor's utmquo Armour'f rac 
bolt, you'll know why wo believe the writings 
else on tho wall for tho conipohtion. 
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Introducing the 
Hertz Super 50 Rate* 

Because business travellers 
like to save money too. 
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The more you drive, the more you save. Hertz 
Super 50 Rate includes your first 50 
U * kilometres and there is no 

minimum day requirement. 
jj ggg WM Travelling up to50km you’ll 

know exactly how your 
expenses stand and there are 
no aggravating add-ons or 
hidden requirements. Kilo 
metres over 50 are then 
charged at new reduced 
rates: 10 cents per km for a 
“ Thrifty” rate car. 11 cents 
for an “Economy” rate car. 
JH 12 cents for a “ Medium” 
rate car. A saving of more 
than 30% on previous kilo- 
metre rates. These days 
M business travellers need to 
m save money too. The Hertz 
M Super 50 Rate is available at 
Jjl any Hertz branch. Call your local 

Hertz office for details. 
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Analysing annual accounts: Forest Investments 


by Klaus Sorensen 

THE Fletcher controlled 
Forest Investments Ltd will 
have to brush up its disclosure 
if it becomes a listed public 
company. 

The company was launched 
in 1973 as a non-dividend pay¬ 
ing 20-year type of investment 
in the afforestation business, 
but now directors propose to 
seek Stock Exchange listing. 

Assuming the company in¬ 
tends to continue its no divi¬ 
dend policy in line with the 
original intentions of produc¬ 
ing a large capital gain for in¬ 
vestors, Forest Investments 
Ltd directors will have to pro¬ 
duce alternative information on 
which investors can assess the 
value of the company’s shares. 

This will presumably require 
periodic valuations of the cur¬ 
rent worth of the forest ussets 
— a method mast forest com¬ 
panies are reluctant to use. 

But since investors will be 
buying a share which will pro¬ 
vide a capital, rather than in¬ 
come gain, there seems little 
alternative to introduce a cur¬ 
rent valuation policy for the 
trees themselves. 

The accounts for the 17 
months ended June 30, 1981 
present a pretty straight¬ 
forward picture, but there 
could be a lot more informa¬ 
tion. 

The statement of accounting 
policies shows that along with 
most foresters this company 
values its forest assets (ex¬ 


cluding forest land) at cost, 
“which includes overhead 
charges and depreciation of fix¬ 
ed assets.” 

Land and buildings are stated 
at cost or valuation, the latter 
being determined currently by 
five-yearly valuations prepared 
by the Valuation Department, 

Freehold land is not 
depreciated while forest assets 
are not depreciated until deple¬ 
tions occur. 

But the real irony of Forest 
Investments Ltd is that the 
company is obviously doing ex¬ 
tremely well and is in the box 
seat to enjoy the predicted 
1990s forestry boom — yet 
when the issue was launched in 
1973 it received an almost in¬ 
sulting response with only 20 
per cent of the shares taken up. 

Because Fletcher was the 
underwriter for the issue (the 
company also intended to take 
up a 25 per cent shareholding) 
its shareholding at present is 
around 80 per cent. 

This will be reduced to 75 
per cent within a certain period 
of time to comply with Stock 
Exchange listing requirements. 

Because it is currently doing 
so well, and the forest 
developments of this type of 
company are highly sought 
after (witness the purchase of a 
shareholding in Nuhaka Farm 
Forest Fund by the Caxtou 
group), Forest Investments is 
bound to be a sought-after 
siiarc when listing is gained. 

The profit and loss account 
for the year, extended by a 


balance date change, shows a 
profit after taxation of 
$359,630 ($206,724 for the 12 
months of 1980) which was 
derived largely from invest¬ 
ment returns, since the forest 
assets have yet to produce 
revenue. 

Interest receivable was 
$370,070, while other income 
was $18,803 from deer capture 
royalties and $5447 from rents. 

Because forest development 
expenditure is a capital rather 
than a revenue expense, the on¬ 
ly outgoings in the P and L ac¬ 
count are interest payable of 
$130 and sundry expenses of 
$10,233. 

This left a pre-tax profit of 
$383,957, before a tax provi¬ 
sion of $24,327. 

The notes show that dif¬ 
ferences, including non¬ 
qualifying forestry develop- 
ntetu expenditure amounting to 
$328,203, were deducted from 
the pre-tax profit, leaving a tax¬ 
able profit of only $55,754 - 
un which lax at 45 cents in the 
dollar amounted to $24,327 
after a deduction for tax on tim¬ 
ing differences transferred from 
deterred tax, of $723. 

In 1980 the company had a 
pre-tax profit of $284,726, less 
a $91,000 deduction for non¬ 
qualifying forest development 
expenditure, leaving a raxnble 
profit of $ 193,726 on which the 
tux provision was $87,177. 

The source and application 
offunds statement shows funds 
from operations totnllcd 
$400,465, including the net 


profit before lax and the 
depreciation provision. Funds 
from other sources, being a 
forestry encouragement .grant 
of $140,983, lifted total funds 
available to $541,448. 

The application of funds 
totalled $1,065,181, resulting 
in a net decrease in working 
capital of $523,733. 

Forest establishment ac¬ 
counted for $615,993 of total 
funds applied, then investment 
in debentures $400,000, fixed 
asset movements of $24,861 
and taxation of $24,327. 

The forest establishment ex¬ 
penditure is well up on the 
$349,799 in the previous finan¬ 
cial period and this is reflected 
in a rise in fixed assets in the 
balance sheet. 

Funds employed include 
issued capital of $3,000,000 in 
dollar shares and reserves of 
$1,606,393, producing total 
shareholders’ funds of 
$4,606,393 plus deferred luxa¬ 
tion provision or $744,776, giv¬ 
ing total funds employed of 
$5,351,169, up from 
$4,770,673 in 1980, due prin¬ 
cipally to the rise in reserves 
from $ 1,166,118 to $ 1,606,393. 

Fixed assets are up from $2.5 
million to $3.2 million, in¬ 
cluding forest assets up from 
$1.5 million to $2.1 million, 
due to the $615,993 expen¬ 
diture during the latest finan¬ 
cial period. 

Laud and buildings arc up 
front $1 million to $1.1 million, 
while plant and equipment is 
up from $29,015 to $31,328. 


Investment in and amounts 
owing by allied companies is 
largely unchanged at $2.1 
million, of which debentures 
account for $1.6 million. 

Current assets are down as a 
result of the fall in working 
capital and the further invest¬ 
ment in debentu res, from 
$267,393 to $116,025. 

Current liabilities are up 
Front $30,004 to $48,986, leav¬ 
ing net current assets of 
$67,039, down from $237,394. 

Chairman Sir James Fletcher 
says in his review that "excep¬ 
tional growing conditions 
prevailed during the 1980/81 
growing season with the forest 
crop generally looking par¬ 
ticularly healthy.” 

The company lias three prop¬ 
erties planted in forests and 
during the year a further 153 
hectares were planted at 
Keremtahi in the eastern bay of 
Bay of Plenty and 150 hectares 
at Ngatapa in Hawkes Bay, 
bringing the total planted by 
June 30, 1981 to 2387 hectares 
out of a planned 4050 hectares. 

Fletcher notes that the 
forestry encouragement grant 
limit of $300,000 total expen¬ 
diture has still not been increas¬ 
ed, “even though the allowable 
limit per hectare was raised 
from $900 to $1500. 

"In the year ended January 
31, 1981 the company’s total 
qualifying expenditure was 
below the $300,000 limit and 
thus the forestry encourage¬ 
ment grant was claimed for that 


period. However, the level of 
expenditure since has exceeded 
the allowable proportion of the 
limit so the company has had to 
relinquish its forestry en¬ 
couragement gram and adopt 
the taxation credit scheme an¬ 
nounced in the 1980 Budget.” 

The auditors say that during 
the year there was a significant 
rise in the level of stumpages, 
log prices and exotic forest 
values In most areas of New 
Zealand. 

They say "this augurs well 
for the shareholders of the 
forest-growing companies and 
has come about through a 
recognition of the serious short¬ 
age of raw material which will 
arise during the 1980s and 
greater confidence in the export 
market for wood products 
beyond 1990.” 

But the sentence which will 
ring the loudest bell for 
shareholders is ihe auditors’ 
comment that “actual realisa¬ 
tions being received now and 
projections into the future in¬ 
dicate that returns to forest 
growers will far exceed any ear¬ 
ly expectations." 

While shareholders will be 
pleased with this comment, 
They ought to be disappointed 
that the auditors of the com¬ 
pany seem to provide much 
more information on the value 
of the investment than do the 
directors. 

The 1981 accounts do not 
disclose a net tangible asset- 
backing figure. 
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Chandler & Co. 

agn'P-Centre 

Prtvat^S^ojJb- Telephone 68B-959. 
Hew Zealand. 0 m on Road - Auckland 3, 


the public. At Christmas, useful executive gifts 
are remembered far longer than the usual ap¬ 
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THE NEW ZEALAND ORGANISATION FOR QUALITY ASSURANCE 

Managing by Motivation 
for -Quality 
• Productivity 
and • Profit 


HERB ROGERS 


Director. Organisational Effectiveness and Productivity 
Lockheed Management Service Co 


In four 2-day laminar workshops 

2-3 November. Autolodge. Christchurch 12-13 November. Waikato University. Hamilton 

9 • 10 November, James Cook. Wellington 18-17 November, Pe.nell Rose Garden Lounge. Auckland 

mys of doing business that were good enough in the past rtrat now be milled to meet today's 
requirements or quality and productivity. It is not enough for everyone to do.hit best Everyone - 
* already doing Ms best. It Is not enough that top management commit themself es for fife to 
W* ff V and productivity. They must know what they mm committed to - Je. mha t they must 
do. Them obligations cannot be delegated. Mere approval ft not enough. Only top management 
can bring about the change required.' 

- Dr Deeming. Business Hfeefc 
20 July 1951 

Thirty years ego Drs Deeming and Juren took this message to Japan where top management adopted the US ideas 

^ n ' y , T* ntlV ha * U,a ,BmB mMsa B 8 begun “ «8»v effective In the U8 whom 

Dr Rogers is In the vanguard of the new movement. His Participative management programme hm been hltfilv 
aucoesirul throutfioui the giant Locldiasd Corporation and has been introduced to more Oran 80 other MmdnniM 
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Armchair pundits, beware — polls don’t pick 




mmm 

Ken Fink-Jensen . . . trapa In trends 




by Grev Wiggs 

IF you’re chinking about plac¬ 
ing your election bets on the 
basis of what the political polls 
have been saying — then don't. 

This advice comes from a 
spokesman for one of the big 
two in the political polling 
business, the Heylen Research 
Centre. 

Speaking recently to the Sales 
and Marketing Executives In¬ 
ternational of Wellington, 
Heylen’s Wellington managing 
director, Ken Fink-Jensen, 
pointed out the traps in the In¬ 
terpretation of political polls. 

“When one sees that one par¬ 
ty has a lead over another and 
when that adds up to a trend,” 
he said, "then it is easy to come 
to the conclusion that the trend 
may continue and widen the 
gap and that the party with the 
highest percentage of popular 
support stands the best chance 
of winning the election." 


fll ELECTION i- 
r WATCH*!** 
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But no one can really know 
whether a trend will continue. 
In 1970, in Britain, Fink- 
Jensen instanced, after the poll¬ 
ing had stopped and three days 
before the election, the decisive 
swing occurred. 

It happened again in 1974, 


ANZ COMES ACROSS 

“We’re not stony-hearted 
and our vocabulary isn’t limited to No’ ” 

To the residents of 
Wellington’s waterfront the 

tall, bespectacled figure of 4^ 

David Miskin has become rtjfcSS 

an especially familiar sight. 

Being an enthusiastic 

runner, David has become ' 

accustomed to spending his ■;* : -/K 

lunch breaks pounding the 

pavements around Oriental wl 

AT YOUR SERVICE 

In his professional capacity, r i 

David is more frequently to V V ./'• • 

coffee table conferring with mlnftr 

an ANZ client. wgk 

For the Corporate Accounts 

Division — of which David %|| 

Miskin is a Senior Manager W . 

— believes in visiting its M 

clients on a regular basis. . ’ ‘ 

“By meeting customers on , HI 

their home territory, and on : ~ JJjy ~ • 

a more informal basis, lean "V ’ T ' *' ^ r " J ’‘ : v ■■■+'*' "t 

offer immediate profes- 

sional advice and l—------—- 

Assistance that ranees from MINDING SOMEONE ANZ Corporate Account 
^Soring foreign marke? ELSE’S BUSINESS Executivea ate professional 

opportunities, international As for his background, To provide Zectivs' 
banking transactions, David has 30 years expert- infoimad a*rt™ ns 

financing techniques, cash ence in banking, including d lrect contact ^itWnnr 
flow analysis and the like, service in the U. K. and Eess aM Zr t™ 

Apart from having the Australia. exfcurivss V P 

facilities of his Banking As for the qualities required if vni , wni \u mnrQ 

Group to draw on, David for his present job, David WaSls nip™ Inwn • a 

has wide discretionary would cite a professional . Miski/orP^ 

power which allows the . and objective eye, positive hLdrf AMfwSSSiS" 
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Apart from having the 
facilities of his Banking 
Group to draw on, David 
has wide discretionary 
power which allows the 
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immediate approval of most thinking and a sense of 

loan requests without humour as prime 

further reference to the qualifications. 

Bank. Or as he puts it,'“We're the 

“It is", says David, “an antithesis of the.archetypal 
indication of how keen the Bank Manager —*Vve're not 
Bank Is to help companies stony-hearted and our 
through these challenging . vocabulary isn't Jirnited to 
economic times’*. 'No'/v';.'. ■ 


head of ANZ's Corporate 
Bpking Department. 
Phone 738 622 Wellington 
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where ihc pollsters polled up to 
the very day. A guilt they were 
wrong. 

“What happened very simply 
was dial the polls were not real¬ 
ly wrong. In both cases the 
results were well wiihm the 
sampling errors. However, lire 
predictive content ol" the polls 
was poor.” 

By “poor predielive e>intent" 
pollsters are describing a situa¬ 
tion where the percentage dif¬ 
ferences between the share »«! 
votes enjoyed by each party is 
slight compared with the 
margin of error of the political 
poll itself. 

Obviously where the measure 
of support for one party widely 
exceeds that for t he ilex t 
closest, the polls margin of er¬ 
ror becomes insignificant. 

Fink-Jensen cited the in¬ 
stance of recent Australian elec¬ 
tions where a similar thing hud 
happened. 

“In the United Stales at the 
presidential elections it was too 
dose to call hut tamer's 
pollsters apparently saw the 
writing on the wall at least 
three days befure the election 
and so were ready to concede 
before the polling booths in 
California were closed. 

"Bused on their track record 
in other countries, one would 
probably not want to use polls 
anywhere to predict the out¬ 
come of the election," said 
Pink-jcnscn. 

'Flic speaker set out some of 
the reasons and the uncertain¬ 
ties which make it unwise to 
predict election results on the 
basis of pulls. 

On election day, the “don't 
knows" make up their minds. 
There can be enough of these 
previously uncounted voters tu 
tip the scales. 

The weather and other fac¬ 
tors influence voter turnout 
and the difference he tween a 


high poll and a low pollaok 
all-important. 

Just how votes in 
distributed iu each elMNiii 
iinpiui.mt. An elccioraRLsvt 
ly commuted to one pese 
.mother is not so likely eh? 
letted by an overall swi 
The poll taken the ter* 
before Mew Zealand's liri- 
lion showed that Labour.'; 
get t). i per cent more « 
ih.ni National which it41- 
yet National won by at 
uiaigm of seats. 

And in this election in [: 
titular, the emergence of 
(! red it as it major contend:, 
certain areas throws the re- 
still further in doubt. 

[n the face of Fink-Jerto 
flat statement that 
polls ate not necessarily pit- 
live, why did a political tt- 
ii lent at or like Professor* 
i ihapmuii oil the F.yt " r - 
TV programme predict®* 

basis of a Heylen FoU ibst- 
linnal will go back with a- 
i reasod majority? 

"The political poll P*- 
an aid to serious analyst* 
factors that affect ihc suiu-s 
of the parties and c- 
lendcrs," says Hnhg* 
“It aids in an unders^ 
of mimic aspects of the F* 
process. I low sensitive^ 
tmntc is to political^,, 
is the effect ofcimP^ 
long docs it lake forest- 
lo have nil effect' . 

"'I hc poll may 
political uttalyal 
mind about who ^ * 
election - 
that this yearr 
lieu11 than it 
despite electoral P 1 
and the like- js,. 

"But please 
who will wn , 

pleaded Fink-Jens^ ^ j : 
SMF.l audience, 
will know at mt)« * 
surne time. 1 * s 


US car firms report profits 

over 

ALL three major American car totalled j® 81 •. .j,. 

manufacturers have reported million. 
profits in the second quarter of Chrysler 1 

1981. of $11.6 
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^ tm ! research is the workhorse of salesmanship 

' . BOmg . I M t0 'I 1 ? 5 e, . d . n . 0W S10n IS being staged to discover or«pin n ir> \Y/hn, ** 


THE way you pronounce the 
term "market research" may 
well reveal your attitude to it. 

If you emphasise "research", 
you could subconsciously be 
thinking about the means 
employed to conduct the In¬ 
vestigation. Because market 
research Is the product of a 
number of disciplines such as 
the social sciences, statistical 
method and investigatory 
techniques, it rejoices in an im¬ 
pressive vocabulary of psycho¬ 
logical and mathematical terms 
that present an impressive 
facade to the layman. 

If you emphasise “market”, 
then you could be thinking 
more in terms of the end use of 
market research...its ability m 
reveal a whole range of infor¬ 
mation about a wide spectrum 
of marketing situations. 

In practice, market research 
is a rugged marketing work¬ 
horse, capable of carrying all 
sorts of loads, over nil sorts of 
sales territories. 

This report, we hope, will 
serve to demonstrate that point. 
Fergus Reid, a senior and 
respected market research prac¬ 
titioner. is one of the pioneers 
in this field in New Zealand. 
He started his company, 
Market Research (NZ) Ltd, 20 
years ago and for a number of 
years it was closely associated 
with the Hoti advertising agen¬ 
cy. 

The Market Research Socie¬ 
ty’s yearbook shows the com¬ 
pany has offices in Wellington 
and Auckland, has a permanent 
staff of 18 and had, in 1930. a 
mmover in excess of V3"",UOO. 
We would estimate that 
MRNZ is among the top three 
largest research houses in the 
country. 

We recently called on Reid, 
explained that we wanted to 
describe the wide-ranging ac¬ 
tivity that came under the 
heading of market research 
and, rather impertinently, ask¬ 
ed to see his job list. 

He happily complied with a 
sheet containing 40 separate 
items. All were commissioned, 
Reid explained, but not 
necessarily under current ac¬ 
tion. There could be an hiatus 
while further instructions or . 

briefings were awaited. 

We started at the top of the 

list with job No 010.1613. I 

"This is an interesting one,” < 
said Reid, “It’s an assessment 1 
an organisation by its 
members. How well aware are s 

the mutual owners of what ser- r 

vices are being provided? What 1 

° they know of its manage- r 
*nd structure? p 

it, J nce 11 understands the at- p 
‘“tides of its members, the r 
can then set about to li 

n„°! ld . c ,he services that are 
eded.’’ You could classify b 

rr« st V dy as cor P°rate in- u 


General Motors, the last to 
report, announced that it earn¬ 
ed $515 million in the second 
quarter. This was the third 
consecutive quarter of profits 
for the company, which is the 
healthiest financially of the 
“big three”. 

All three companies reported 
huge losses Overall for the year 
in 1980, resulting from a com* 
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“It’s going into the field now 
- as a repeat,” said Reid. “A 
the syndicated survey like this 
tay needs a lot of organisation, not 
it. only for the field work and pro- 
i”, cessing, but for the need to ad- 
be vise ail sponsors of the oppor- 
ns tunity to participate in full or in 
in- selected portions of the survey, 
cet Food covers a big area." 
a The following item read 

as "backyard hens survey" for a 
al regular client, the New Zealand 

ry Poultry Board, 
n- "We regularly survey urban 

o- areas to Find out how many 
ns eggs are acquired by house- 
vt holds and from what source 
and how they’re used. This 
", gives a measurement of the 

ig small contribution made by 

3f back-yard poultry in the cities. 

10 “Now we arc looking at the 
r- smaller towns and rural areas 
n where poultry keeping is more 

significant. All this information 
h is regularly used in the 
c- marketing of eggs." 

11 Item 104.1717 read "farm . 
if pipe purchasing.” It's not con- | 

ccrncd with smokers. A 
II manufacturer wants to know 

i. about farmers' use of drainage 

d pipes. How big is the marker? 

:- How is it distributed between 

s types, diameters and end uses. 

The only possible way of find- 
, ing out is to go to the farmers 

) themselves. 

f Wc skip to a new brief. A 
1 financial organisation, witness¬ 

ing the currently changing 
roles of financial institutions 
wants to anticipate and plan 
ahead. 

i "It wants to foresee the 
future developments in the 
i financial field. It would like n, 
analyse strengths and 
weaknesses of services current¬ 
ly offered. It needs to find out 
from investors the type of ser¬ 
vices they want and expect, 
now and in the future. 

"This kind of research is less 
structured than most. The end- 
result will be very much of a 
gut feeling," said Reid. 

We come to the first of the 
regular syndicated surveys that 
MRNZ provides for its clients. 

Every two months, the com¬ 
pany mounts a survey of 1500 
farm holdings and reports on 
the purchase and use of 10 
categories of agricultural 
chemicals from animal 
remedies to fertilisers. 

It does the same thing for 
horticultural chemicals with a 
coverage of 400 holdings. 
MRNZ is big in agribusiness. 

In the consumer field MRNZ 
surveys 1200 households each 
month using a diary system. 
This provides continuing 
measurements of consumer ex¬ 
penditure on a wide range of 
products and services —• cur¬ 
rently over 20 categories are 
listed. 

A monthly telephone omni¬ 
bus survey is also maintained 
whereby the user can place in¬ 
dividual questions as required 
on a continuing or a one-off 
basis. 

Finally in the regularly con¬ 
ducted syndicated surveys 
comes the quarterly “private 
investment monitor”. This 
covers 1200 households and 
measures the forms of in¬ 
vestments and the movement of 
funds between various savings 
institutions ss well as present¬ 
ing demographic and invest¬ 
ment profiles of significant 
segments. 

These five continuing 
surveys are never absent from 
the job list. Back to the ad hoc 
investigations. 

MRNZ is to mount a group 
discussion on floor cleaners to 
provide background informa¬ 
tion for an advertising agency. 

And another group discus¬ 


sion is being staged to discover 
the requirements of rental 
drivers in relation to long 
distance travel. 

Here are two more industrial 
inquiries. The object of the 
first is to look at the possibility 
of a manufacturer recovering a 
position in an important in¬ 
dustrial market which it once 
dominated; and of the second, a 
major international company, 
to assess its potential in on in¬ 
dustrial market in which it has 
not yet been engaged anywhere 
in the world. 

“This next one is an impor¬ 
tant development for the Acci¬ 
dent Compensation Commis¬ 
sion," said Reid. "On their 
behalf wc arc conducting a ma¬ 
jor study on the provision of 
safety services in industry. 

"Wc are asking industry for 
guidance on a number or 
points. What arc the areas of 
risk? How do accidents 


originate? What sort of service 
can the ACC best provide? It 
will provide a two-way feed¬ 
back." 

Wc arc far from through the 
list yet and we’re running out 
ot time. But an indication of 
subject matter for projects on 
the board or still to surface will 
prove how wide is the scope of 
inquiry. 

Cosmetics is coming up and 
so is overseas travel and haling 
twin..-, j„m packs and tooth¬ 
brushes, carpets and liquor 
licensing. 

Next month there will he a 
different list of products. 

"Yes, every piece of research 
has a marketing application,” 
said Fergus Reid. “Rut even 
regular buyers of research, 
though familiar with their own 
field, don’t always realise the 
spread ol applications that 
research techniques provide to¬ 
day.” 
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Fergus Reid . . explaining his business 
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Mexico “North-South’ summit almost a lost chance for beleaguered ‘one world- 

bv Christopher Laldlaw North-Souih disparities are lions are a mixture of the ob- __ VV/lIvCUL 

ninwn riohr rhrnmrh the rex- vious and original, laving out a ‘X ,J !'- 


TOWARDS the end or Oc¬ 
tober what may turn out to be 
the most significant summit 
meeting of the 1980s will take 
place at a lonely coastal resort 
in Cancan, Mexico. 

Officially the meeting is to be 
called the Heads of State 
Meeting on Co-operation and 
Development; unofficially it is 
known to all in the trade as the 
Mexico summit. To the Mex¬ 
icans it is the biggest thing 
since the raking of the Alamo. 

It is a meeting of 22 of the 
world’s most important leaders 
about the economic relation¬ 
ships between nations — be¬ 
tween the rich and the poor 
worlds, or between North and 
South as they are now known. 

What sets it apart is the fact 
that it has no real agenda or 
clear public purpose other than 
to help refloat a dialogue be- 



Malaatm Fraser . . . helped 
shape Commonwealth stand 

tween North and South which 
ran into the sands of obfusca¬ 
tion four years ago and has re¬ 
mained lodged there, im¬ 
mobile, ever since. 

But it is much more than just 
a meeting. It is a test of the 
declining credibility of interna¬ 
tionalism, of the willingness of 
countries, and their political 
leaders in particular, to see the 
world through more than a na¬ 
tional periscope. 

That sense on interna¬ 
tionalism which after the war 
took the Marshall Flan as its 
guiding light has eroded 
dangerously during the 1970a. 

Worldwide recession has pro¬ 
duced a retreat into narrow na¬ 
tionalism at a time when, 
paradoxically, the realisation 
that no nation can any longer 
go it alone is indisputable. Yet 
many of them, Britain includ¬ 
ed, are piously proclaiming that 
internationalism must wait for 
better times; that the domestic 
house must be put in order 
first. 

Marshall would turn in his 
grave at such small thinking at 
a time when bigger thinking is 
once again so urgently needed. 

But the issues for Ctmcun 
run far beyond the Interna¬ 
tional economic arena because 
the conflicts arising from 


North-South disparities are 
woven right through the tex¬ 
ture of East-West relations; so 
much so that North-South and 
East-West are now indivisible. 

The manifestations of this 
are widespread. Take, for in¬ 
stance, Afghanistan: left to 
decay by the West until the 
Russians moved in, and Iran, 
too fondly embraced by the 
West, and now not only lost 
strategically but a positive irri¬ 
tant to prospects for detente. 

It would seem then that the 
time is hardly right politically 
to go to an international 
economic debating table. Yet in 
some respects it could not be 
better. 

Almost every country except 
perhaps Britain and the United 
States now wants to pick up the 
threads of the arduous global 
negotiation they know to be 
unavoidable and urgent. 

Not all of them want bold 
decisions; but most of them, to 
varying degrees, want to see 
some progress at least in defin¬ 
ing the outline of a more 
coherent world economy for 
the future. 

The "liberals” of the North 
— the Scandinavians, the 
Dutch, the Canadians and now, 
so forcefully, the French ore 
ready to begin that task. 

But Britain and the US and 
to a lesser extent Germany and 
Japan, want only to stall the 
process, to play for time, to 
fend off the South in the hope 
that the developing countries 
will eventually tire of it all Hnd 
go back to their disorderly 
domestic affairs. 

And, it is maintained, the 
slower the progress the more 
the strain on the unity of the 
South and thus, in the end, the 
better the deal for the NorEh. 

These differences 

smouldered behind the screens 
at the Ottawa summit and the 
communique as a result gave 
little more than symbolic atten¬ 
tion to the importance of the 
North-South dialogue. 

But despite their public 
posturing, most of the Western 
governments, even the 
hardliners, have been forced to 
sit down and ponder as to the 
form that the world economy 
will Lake in the years ahead. 

This state of altered con¬ 
sciousness has largely been pro¬ 
voked by the appearance of the 
Brandt ReporL, from Willy 
Brandt's Independent Commis¬ 
sion on International Develop¬ 
ment Issues, issued a year ago, 
and the product of an immense 
amount of careful and creative 
thinking by an impressive mix¬ 
ture of politicana, statesmen 
and businessmen from both 
North Bnd South and represen¬ 
ting all economic ideologies. 

The Brandt Report has mark¬ 
ed a world wide turning in the 
tide of perceptions on North- 
South issues on a far greater 
scale than the publicity it has 
received would suggest. 

The report's recommenda¬ 


tions are a mixture of the ob 
vious and original, laying out a 
basis for action which stresses 
self-interest as its pivotal 
premise. 

Instead of talking of the need 
for more aid, more charity, 
more benevolence, Brandt 
stripped the issues bare and 
revealed naked self-interest at 
every core, explaining in 
dramatic terms that a restruc¬ 
tured world economy is un¬ 
questionably in the interests of 
all — not just the poor. 

And, more chilling, the 
report spelt out the disturbing 
political and social conse¬ 
quences of inaction. 

Yet, while it has ignited the 
imagination of a vast number of 
people in both North and 
South and mobilised the 
development lobbies in western 
capitals as never before, the 
emergency action that Brandt 
advocates a year ago — a new 
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Iran — an irritant the 'west fondly embraces . 


approach to the recycling of 
financial resources, a global 
energy strategy which brings 
Opec genuinely into the inter¬ 
national fold, a massive pro¬ 
gramme to transform food pro¬ 
duction and a restructuring of 



the international institutions 
which govern the world 
economy to enable a fairer shar¬ 
ing of power — has yet to 
materialise. 

And that is where Mexico 
comes in. One of the key 


recommendations of the Branch 
Commission was to elevue (he 
dialogue beyond the reach of 
officials with no power of deci¬ 
sion, to politicians who know 
better the business of com¬ 
promise and accommodation. 


. Afganlatan - Russians filled the void 


Thus the proposal for a sum¬ 
mit meeting of the world’s 
leaders capable of seeing 
beyond the narrow corridors of 
national interest; a group who 
could, in a sense, represent 
others with similar problems 


and articulate those problems 
in a search for common 
ground. 

The gradual evolution of the 
“group" Tor Mexico has been a 
fascinating exercise in interna¬ 
tional and personal relations. 


Obviously the heavyweights of 
the North, the United Slates, 
Japan and Germany had to be 
there regardless of the quality 
of their leaders, for without 
them, or the Saudis, the 
meeting would have no point. 


The process of selection 
beyond that however was much 
less easy. Some leaders like 
Julius Nyerere, of Tanzania, 
Francois Mitterrand, of 
France, and Pierre Trudeau, of 
Canada, were natural choices as 
eloquent spokesmen for North- 
South rapprochement in their 
own right. 

Michael Manley might have 
been there too for the same 
reasons had not been unseated 
in Jamaica n little too early. 

The need for balance bet¬ 
ween ideology, region and 
relative economic cir¬ 
cumstances dictated such 
diverse choices as Guyana, 
Bangladesh, Sweden, India, 
Brazil, the Ivory Coast, the 
Philippines and Yugoslavia. 

And the need for oil pro¬ 
ducers like Saudi Arabia, 
Nigeria, Algeria and Venezuela 
and big oil importers like Japan 
and Germany. 


Both China and Russia were 
“approached” by diverse 
means, partly via the Brandt 
Commission connection, parrly 
through established diplomatic 
channels. Significantly, only 
China has agreed to come. 

The Russians, for so long 
dedicated to blaming all the 
world’s economic ills on the 
dual horrors of colonialism and 
capitalism are clearly embar¬ 
rassed by it all. 

To have to admit to a share of 
responsibility not only for the 
past but also for the future is, 
clearly, quite beyond the polit- 
buro for the moment. Never¬ 
theless, efibris are still being 
made to entice the Russians in; 
find the invitation which hasn’t 
yet been refused remains on the 
table. 
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Ford D Series. The trucking trump card 
of the 80s. 

Check its credentials. It's pretty obvious 
that right now the D Series Deal of Profitability 
Is more relevant than ever. 

D Series delivers It all... 

OUTSTANDING ECONOMY 

D Series has always been fuel 
efficient, but never more so than 
right now. A few nifty refinements are 
designed to give you between 2.5% 
and 6.5% extra savings in this vital 
area. 

And with D Series' diversity of 
engine, transmission, and wheelbase 
options you can choose a machine 
that's virtually custom-built for your 
business. 

LOWER OPERATING COSTS 

D Series deals out another trump 
by slashing downtime to the absolute 
minimum. This means huge reductions 
in service costs and complications. 

The "One Man" Tilt Cab. all round 
accessibility and ease of dally 
checks through detachable panels 
reduces profit-eating downtime 
even further. 

So does access to Ford's low- 
priced parts and nationwide service 
network - the best In New Zealand. 



SUPERIOR DRIVER ENVIRONMENT 
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l he Ford philosophy of providing the transport Industry with the 

anrtl. S Ck 8y ® tem ^yailable today. From lightweight petrols to 
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Willy Brpndt ... altered our perceptions 


Your Ford Dealer holds 
a whole hand of D Series Trump Cards. 
Come on down for a deal you can’t refuse. 
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One of ihc most controversial 
choices was, of course, 
Margaret Thiitehv. To all m- 
leius. and purpuses the Conser¬ 
vative British Government had 
shelved the whole issue of 
development, written off the 
Third World and refused to 
contemplate anything beyond a 
charitable minimum of aid as a 
waste of time and money. 

The Foreign Office attacked 
the Brandt Report prematurely 
and with uncharacteristic fer¬ 
vour and debunked the idea of 
a summit. It was promptly em¬ 
barrassed by a wave of indigna¬ 
tion from the development lob¬ 
by in this country and 
elsewhere and Thatcher, a Little 
better briefed, is now all fired 
up to go to Mexico, perhaps 
determined to show that good 
housekeeping can also be ap¬ 
plied to the world economy. 

The important thing is that 
she will be there like her 
American counterpart meeting 
and listening to other leaded 
with vastly different percep¬ 
tions. And perhaps learning. 

Who, it is quite reasonable to 
ask, is orchestrating all this? 
After all, presidents and prime 
ministers are not easy people to 
gather together at any time. 
The answer is — with a lot of 
help from their friends — 
Presidents Portillo, of Mexico, 
the happy host, and the unlike- 

X figure of Bruno Kieisky, the 
lutrlan Chancellor, a relative¬ 
ly recent convert to interna¬ 
tionalism but an Ideal choice as 
a link between both South and 
North, and as leader of a 


neutral state, with the Com- 
econ countries. 

There are of course others 
who are very anxious to be in¬ 
volved, notably Malcolm 
Fraser, of Australia, a conser¬ 
vative with liberal economic in¬ 
stincts, determined to make a 
contribution to the higher 
diplomacy of development.-But 
the line had to be drawn 
somewhere and Fraser found 
himself on the wrong side of it 
this lime. 

Nevertheless, Fraser, who 
i was the chairman of the 
Commonwealth heads of 
government meeting held last 
week in Melbourne shortly 
before Mexico, presided over a 
very important prelude to the 
Cancan summit. 

The Comtnonwcahh has a 
special ability to feel the way 
forward for the rest of the inter¬ 
national community. It has 
.Already made several key con¬ 
tributions to the North-South 
dialogue, drawing on its unique 
approach to summitry. 

Melbourne set out to 
provide n platform for Mexico 
by narrowing the differences 
and agreeing on the key issues 
which must be tackled. 

If all goes well Mexico will 
conclude, not with the conven¬ 
tional, long, detailed communi¬ 
que which by chicanery of 
language takes care" of 
everyone's concerns, hut with a 
commitment to negotiate 
realistically and dispassionately 
on a small number of issues — 
the core issues of food, energy, 
trade and 11 na ik e. 

It will enable, perhaps en¬ 
courage, political lenders to in¬ 
struct their officials to take the 
negotiarion seriously. 

" * 



Margaret Thatcher 
off Third World 


wrote 


But Mexico is not an end In 
itself. Jt is bui a beginning, the 
first opportunity to rake a bold 
step forward in reshaping the 
world economy for the 2Isr 
century. If it succeeds it will 
most certainly be looked back 
on as the most significant event 
since the creation, at Bret ton 
Woods in 1944, of the existing 
system which has now grown 
rusty and outmoded. 

The need to negotiate a new 
structure is overwhelmingly 
urgent. Perhaps Concur: really 
can provide the trigger. 


National Business Review . . 
the newspaper the PM reads 
[when he wants to get his 
teeth into s omething 
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Not so rosy 
under Socred 

WHILE Mr Hockey is no 
doubt sincere about believing 
British Columbia is the Socred 
miracle on earth, being so 
heavily involved that he has 
come to the Bay of Islands to 
help Socred (NZ), there are 
severe errors in his article 
(NBR, August 10) that need 
pointing up. 

First, the Crown corpora¬ 
tions of BC have steadily in¬ 
creased their debt while the 
Government claims its own 
budget is balanced. 

In the 1981 fiscal year 10 
Crown corporations will bor¬ 
row $1.59 billion, at 50 per 
cent more than that borrowed 
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in 1980. This debt does not 
show in the Government's 
general fund expenditure but is 
shown separately. These cor¬ 
porations are also in receipt of 
special tax treat mem which 
means that the Government 
will forego $102 million in tax 
revenue this year. 

The accusation levelled in 
BC, by the press, is that Socred 
is hiding the public debt by us¬ 
ing the Crown corporations to 
mask an $8,570,000,000 
guaranteed debt. 

Second, the 1981 provincial 
debt, excluding the guaranteed 
debt, amounts to 
$209,247,700. 

These figures are revealed in 
the 1981 provincial budget and 
by the I 'anconver Sun, of 
March 17, 1981. 


Par cant 



1969 

1972 

1976 

1979 

1 

Soared 

46.12 

29.25 

48.67 

51.74 

45. 

NDP 

25.92 

32.19 

36.49 

40.64 

42. 

Liberal 

28.96 

24.43 

14.84 

— 

3. 

P. Conservative 

- 

13.92 

- 

7.62 

9. 


Third, the BC Socred 
Government is resorting to 
classic desperation moves as its 
“think big” policies begin to 
collapse around its ears. Socred 
is simply hocking otT BC 
resources. 

A classic example is the sale 
of NEBC coal to the Japanese 
steel industry. The result will 
be that the Japanese get the 
coal, and British Columbia the 
hole and an increase in taxa¬ 
tion. The $485 million cost of 
development is to be borne by 
the BC taxpayer while 100 
million tonnes will be supplied 
to Japan at bargain-basement 
prices as well as granting the 
companies freedom front sales 
or corporation taxes for the 
next ID years. 

Foreign takeovers of BC 
holdings have increased from 
nine in 1976 to 39 in 1978. 
Mure than 74 BC enterprises 
have fallen into foreign hands 
since 1975. 

Fourth, the Kamloops by- 
clection, boasted of by Mr 
Hockey, needs to be put into 
perspective and the BC scene. 


Kamloops Is a secure Socred 
seat. In fact Kamloops has 
elected only one New 
Democrat in 1972 on a split 
vote. Kamloops voting history 
looks like this: 

So despite Mr Hockey’s pro¬ 
test that Kamloops is an exam¬ 
ple of Socred support remain¬ 
ing high the polling figures 
show a consistent decline in 
Socred popularity. If the voting 
trends revealed at Kamloops 
were applied to a general elec¬ 
tion across the province Socred 
would lose eight seats, thus 
making it the opposition and 
putting the NDP into the 
government with an 11 vote 
majority. (Incidentally the 
Socred candidate Richmond 
won the seat by a mere 775 
votes — a definite marginal in 
anyone's terms considering (he 
previous safety of the seat!) 

While Mr Hockey mentions 
poll results showing declining 
Socred support he neglects to 
indicate what these polls in¬ 
dicate province-wide. 

The March 1981 Gallup Poll 
showed the following: 
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Socred 19.7 per cent (a drop 
of 7 per cent since 1980); NDI* 
33.7 per cent (about the same); 
Liberal 3.4 per cent; Conser¬ 
vative 7.5 per cent (up 2 per 
cent); Other 0.3 per cent; 
Refused 11.5 per cent (up 4 per 
cent — mostly Socred); 
Undecided 21.1 per cent 
(static); Not eligible 3.0 per 
cent. 

The overall picture is 
definitely not rosy for Socred in 
popularity, province-wide. 

Fifth, a New Zealand com¬ 
merce group on tour in BC 
discovered the following facts: 
Vancouver's inflation rate 
(BC’s capital) is 14.2 per cent 
or Canada's highest. 

Housing costs are the 
nation's highest — a threc- 
bedroom house costs $155,000 
(compared to $65,000 in Win¬ 
nipeg or Montreal). 

In other words Mr Hockey's 
words need to be taken with a 
large grain of salt for, although 
the province is riding a boom 
cycle, the bust is very dose to 
occurring as the Socred 
Government struggles to hide 
debts and shuffle the economy 
to claim a success story amid 
growing press criticism uf their 
actions. 

A J Papprill 
Whangarcl 


It’s already 
happening 


YOUR columnist, W E 
Christie in an attempt io justify 
the tired old myths about Social 
Credit, takes n remarkably 
credulous approach to ortho¬ 
dox economic management. 

He foresees “calamitous in¬ 
flation” as a result of the 
Reserve Bank's being obliged 
to “write cheques for vast sums 
of money not bucked by 
revenue." Perhaps he should 
read your own article in the 
same issue of National Business 
Review (August 31). “The in¬ 
crease in money supply is 
galloping at nn annualised (sic) 
rate perhaps as high as 30 per 
cent.” 

Mr Christie chooses to gloss 
over two important facts; that 
the present Government's ex¬ 
penditure docs in fact, exceed 
its income (by n projected 
$2090 million in the coming 
financial year) and that Reserve 
Bank credit is used, as an over¬ 
draft Tor Government spend¬ 
ing, and for such schemes its 
the supplementary minimum 
prices to farmers (as recently 
admitted by the Prime 
Minister). 

Mr Christie debunks Mr 
Beetham’s statements on the 
velocity of circulation of money 
by referring to the journeys of a 
hypothetical $10 note. 

Of course, notes and coins 
represent only a very small pro¬ 
portion of the total money sup¬ 
ply. An important factor, seem¬ 
ingly overlooked by Mr 
Christie, is the proportion of 
the total money supply made 
up by credit created at interest 
by the banking system. 

This, then, is the essence of 
Social Credit; that the money 
generated as income from pro¬ 
duction of goods or services 
(debt-free money, if you like) is 
declining as a proportion of the 
total money supply, and the 
gap is bridged by the creation 
of credit, at ever-increasing in¬ 
terest rates, by the banking 
system. 

This is the burden of non¬ 
repayable debt referred to by 
Social Creditors as the fun¬ 
damental cause of the 
“calamitous inflation’' we are 
at present experiencing. 

The Social Credit solution 
merely proposes that the source 
of credit creation Instead of be¬ 
ing the banking system, as at 


present, should be a revamped 
version of the Reserve Bank 
the New Zealand Credit 
Authority, which would pro¬ 
vide the credit to finance in¬ 
creased productivity at cost 
without profit. 

Alan Scott 
Eden Candidate 
Social Credit ; 

‘Give us the ! 
tools . . 

TALK about falling into you; 
own trap!! 

Your writer, W E Christie, 
really put his foot in it wire | 
writing about the “falklo"of 
Social Credit. {NBR, .August 
31) 

Of course, more cutlery in 
the restaurant wouldn't msm 
more meals ... if.. .ihertwa 
enough silver to set table, Cl! 
sink, I he sideboard drawer, and 
so on. 

Bui, your writer just 
eJ there was. 

What say there wasn't 
enough knives and forks and 
such to set table. You could 
. . . use your fingers (very 
primitive); wait patiently (stal¬ 
lion i production); or bribe the 
waiter with half a dollar. 

That’s what's wrong with 
New Zealand! There isn’t 
enough cutlery lor the 
customers, and the waiter 
(money manipulator) is deman¬ 
ding the half buck to put the 
where- with-all (working 
capital) on your table. 

And if some other hungn 
customer wants to be fed firsi. 
he can damn well fork out j 
dollar or let his tongue W* 

out! . 

Cedric Blaymlrei, 

Social Credit Spokesman, . 

Agriculture 
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Shortages in 
money supply 

IN a recent article (NBR. 
August 31), W E Christie 
criticises Social Credit by sug¬ 
gesting that the money supply 
is similar to the supply 0 f 
cutlery in a restaurant. Mr 
Christie claims that increasing 
the supply of cutlery will not 
increase the number of meals 
served. 

Mr Christie, however, misses 
the point that if the restaurant 
has a shortage of cutlery, this 
will limit the number of meals 
that can be served. Thus, in 
this case, increasing the supply 
of cutlery will in fact increase 
the number of meals served. 

This is precisely what Social 
Credit is saying — ifa shortage 
Ql money is the only factor 
stopping the utilisation of 
unemployed resources, then 
ihc judicious allocation of 
money will bring these 
unutilised resources into pro¬ 
duction. 

Steven C Darnold 
Alexandra. 

Not merely 
Socred 


National Businsss Review 

Letters 


Remember the 
time factor 

I HAVE rend with inlcr ^S ■ 
series of articles w _ g | 
Credit, as seen by w 
Christie. Unfortunately Jg* 
not mention wlitfjj. ^ 

tions, ifany.WEChrWj 

Not that it matters eiigj? 

I contend that the 

ing built on one » 
quite incorrect. 

My studies of econflP' ^ 
business practice c8 fL\& 
diente that time is *» 
both areas. u the 

Your correspondent) ^ B 

final article, then 8°J\ ^ 
perpetuate the RJ5J“ ' brfi 
rowing is .! 

balanced use of 

Bank is not. JWL utert** 
dent had read a y^l .<■ 

correctly, it ;■ 

clear that Social C*® & ■ 
have balanced budge ... 
primary goal. . 

Not so long ago 

ed b 8 r*»JM ^ t* ; 

money - a mytb ^ ,. 
been exposed, *3 I. 

recognition of tin^fg;., ;■ 

also be shown to be $ .. 

Finally, I "SKini* ) 
readers m fKrJ£tuq% 
know that the i « 

periment" (on > 

Guernsey) was a st^ ^ 

SocUIcJS^O^l 


I compliment you on deciding 
to run a series of articles that 
deal with the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples on which Social Credit is 
based. As is pointed out in the 
first article, it is Social Credit's 
financial policy which makes it 
so different from the other par¬ 
ties. 

W E Christie gives the im¬ 
pression that it is only Social 
Credit that says that the bank¬ 
ing system creates credit out of 
nothing. This is not correct, 
and in support I quote the 
economist J K Galbraith, The 
■‘Ige of Uncertainty, Pages 
166-167: 

Then came the second 
Amsterdam discovery, 
although the principle was 
known elsewhere. The deposit 
so created did not need to be 
left idly in the bank. They 
could be lent. The bank then 
got interest. The borrower then 
had a deposit that he could 
spend. But the original deposit 
still stood to the credit of the 
ori ?“ 1 deposited That too 
could be spent. Money, spend¬ 
ing money, had been created. 
Let no one rub his or her eyes. 

still being done — every 

“The creation of money by a 
■ * simple as this, so 
^nple, I ve often said, that the 
nund is slightly repelled." 

The creation of credit by the 
Jjnktng 3 y St c m is, of course, a 
T“ e n re "! question to that of the 
£ “ fheorem, and it is hoped 
fri?° Ur paper wiu explain the 
rrJJi ° n the economy when 
gain* 1 18 crcated for P r{vat e 

F A Strange 
Hamilton. 


M°ney supply 
and Douglas 

spent some years as 

po2r T ofthe socw Credit 

commin L J aBue ’ 8 technical 
with raust i 8sue 
AulJ 6 ?f tu f e ?rticle in your 

crit^Ho ? Isaue ' Informed 
feasonnhi 18 Valuable * but ir “ 

prcarL, , formed in a 

such as yours. . 
Social p^fs comment on 
Anthorij^ 1 * National Credit. 
Oon--.SES&'.k stated 

:is never W there 


In relation to the A plus B 
model, it should be realised 
that the reverse assumption, 
that industry does pay out sufti- 
dent purchasing power to buy 
“> its production, is just that, 

cie assumption. Keynes has stated 
this clearly. 

iy Modern economists appear 
, to be gradually coming round 
lr to a scientific discipline of in- 
ductive reasoning (testing by 
f results), instead of their older 
ls and looser methods of basing 
deduction on assumptions. 
M Meanwhile, the average motor 
V mechanic is more scientific in 

| a his methods. Taken on its 
ls merits by this form of 
n discipline, the Douglas A plus 
y B model explains fully the 
e following phenomena, while 
rhe orthodox theory does not: 

(1) The failure of prosperity 
! among Western nations for 
r nearly the whole of this cen¬ 
tury, except when there was 

• massive production of non- 
‘ consumable goods in the form 
: of armaments. 

(2) 1 be lact that massive credit 
squeezes in this country over 
the last twenty years, reducing 
the volume of money in rela¬ 
tion to GNP very considerably, 
have Tailed to control inflation. 
All that has happened is that 
dustry has stagnated. 

(3) The fact that inflation was 
not seri us in this country dur¬ 
ing wartime and the recovery 
years; only becoming so as 
governments started trying to 
control it by faulty methods. 

I wonder why commentators 
have not realised the 
significance of the model to 
modern times, stated 
follows: “There are forces 
our economy which push 
prices up beyond the level the 
community is able to pay.” 

In other words, we have cost 
push inflation, not the demand- 
pull variety espoused by or¬ 
thodox economists, particularly 
those associated with the finan¬ 
cial institutions. 

Of course, the issue has been 
obscured, and some Social 
Crediters have not been blame¬ 
less in this regard. The A plus 
B model was derived from in¬ 
dustry, and applies to it, not 
necessarily to the economy as a 
whole. 

There is an intrinsic “gap , 
but if the banking system, by 
creating and circulating new 
money, fills or overfills it, then 
there is patently no gap nation¬ 
wide. (It is of interest to note 
that the money supply has in¬ 
creased by more than $BOO 
million during the past five 
years.) 

This highlights the impor¬ 
tance of Social Credit’s deter¬ 
mination to so regulate the 
money supply that there is 
neither too much nor too little 
in circulation. For 50 years or 
more, Social Crediters have 
been saying that there could be 
circumstances wfyen they., 
would reduce the money supp¬ 
ly. They are still saying It. 

Business is in trouble under 
the present system. Surely the 
alternative deserves an in¬ 
telligent appraisal rather than 
an inspired attempt to damn It? 

John Q Rawaon 
. . ... .' Wludigarel 


Muddled : 
economics 

WE Christie Iky^ tljefounda- 
tion - for^ demonstrating that 
Social Credit thinking Is qmd- 
dled (NBR, August 17). - Oi* 
thodax eqptibmjc theory is alsb 
muddled;/- /■/,..’• /, 

/On ; page 88 of the #holarly 
Oh Kfinetian , Economies 
the Bcokofrtks of Kfyrtei (Ox- 
foVd University. Press, 1968L 
epjdite economist Axel; Let*, 
jonhufvud Says, “The usual in¬ 


terpretation of the Keynesian 
unemployment ‘equilibrium’ is 
one in which the excess supply 
of labour has a counterpart in 
an excess demand for money of 
equal value." 

The orthodox supposed 
remedy Is for governments to 
increase aggregate purchasing 
power by deficit financing. We 
all are experiencing the 
resulting inflation. 

Social Credit finance 
spokesman L W Hunter in his 
Cause and Cure, published 
1977, amidst the muddle 
almost hits the mark at times. 
He claims that once their 
system is in operation people 
will “acknowledge that 
equilibrium has been maintain¬ 
ed between total incomes and 
goods and services produced." 

The condition for our unit of 
economic measurement, our 
dollar, to remain constant is 
that total money income must 
be equal to the total real in¬ 
come. If the current flow of 
money income is greater than 
the real income flow, the flow 
of goods and services at current 


prices, then we are sure to have 
general price Increases and its 
obverse the shrinkage of the 
size of our money unit. 

John R Perkins 
Tauranga 


Sounds like 
Social Credit 

IT is often said that "nothing 
succeeds like success". In the 
case of Social Credit, this is 
most certainly true. 

Dr Ewan McCann, senior 
lecturer in economics at 
Canterbury University, has 
been quoted in the 
Christchurch Press ns saying 
thar if he interpreted Socred 
New Zealand's economic pro¬ 
posals right, they were far in 
advance of those of the Na¬ 
tional and Labour parties. 

But equally gratifying is the 
reaction conferred on other 
economists who arrive by in¬ 
dependent routes at the recom¬ 
mendations made by an 


engineer, C H Douglas, 50 
years ago. A recent example 
whs the idea of Professor 
Eugene Fama, of the Universi¬ 
ty of Chicago’s business school, 
as described by economics jour¬ 
nalist Jofui Davenport in a re¬ 
cent edition of the magazine 
Fortune. (“A testing time for 
monetarism," John A Daven¬ 
port, Fortune magazine October 
6 1980, pp 42-48.) 

Fama’8 ideas, with due 
allowance for the differences 
between the New Zealand and 
United States banking systems, 
were almost identical to those 
of Socred in New Zealand. 
Specifically trading banks were 
to be transformed into "thrift 
institutions”, like our trustee 
savings banks, and (obviously) 
to be deprived of the right to 
create money and lend it at in¬ 
terest. The Federal Reserve 
sysiem, “or some similar agen¬ 
cy (like a national credit 
authority?) “would be closely 
monitoring and targeting on 
the total currency ... by 
speeding up or slowing down 
■he priming presses." 


r'age 25 


Now, this obviously would 
require, as does Social Credit, 
that every dollar’s worth of 
debt would have to be backed, 
somewhere in the economy, by 
a dollar’s worth of cash or other 
form of debt free currency. 
And in order to bring this 
about “The Fed" would have 
to issue cash at the same rate as 
that at which the banks called 
in their amount of debt in ex¬ 
cess of assets. (If this were not 
done there is no way in which 
this debt could be redeemed!) 

But the strangest thing of all 
is thar this proposal, when 
made by an economist, is called 
merely "rather startling", 
whereas the same proposal, 
when made by an engineer, is 
decried as “crackpot”! To me a 
strong suggestion of profes¬ 
sional jealousy rearing its ugly 
head in the form of the “not in¬ 
vented here” syndrome! 

John Hay-Hcddle 
President, 
Hamilton East branch 
NZ Social Credit Political 
League. 
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Canberra splashes out on a new Parliament House 

■■ .A . ** Capital Hill and the parliamcn- (hem to consider a 

from Keith Hooper BPT ■ ^ tary triangle. When completed, the representations 

Lr ■' - -^4? » y " ib, *. .* 1 ..** JHI it will serve the needs of doubtedly will be mac 
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from Keith Hooper i 

THIS month work begins on ® 
laying the foundations, on B 
Capital Hill in the heart of 4 - 
Canberra, of Australia’s new | 
and permanent Parliament h 
H ouse, which, on present H 
budgeting by the ruling Liberal S 
and National Counify Parties Z 
Government, will coat $A220 ^ 
million. 

The project, due for comple* . 
lion and official opening on f 
January 26, 1988, already is 
creating considerable interest 
both inside and outside “ 
Australia. w 

Site construction is under e j 
way in preparation for stage n( 
one, to be undertaken as a joint q 
venture by two of the country’s q 

biggest building groups. Con- j 0 
crete Constructions and John se 
Holland, whose works have in* q 
eluded some of the largest in 
Australia, including the recent' Cl 
ly completed SA187 million p 
West meed Hospital, in Sydney, 6{ 
and the Hay Point Harbour far w 
coal shipments near Gladstone, g. 
Queensland. 

The project could arouse in* t j. 
terest from construction firms ^ 
across the Tasman, for possible g 
sub-contracting. ; c 

The new Parliament House ^ 
will replace the present “tem¬ 
porary’ 1 house opened in 1927, t j 
which has had to be expanded bl 
several times to cope with the 
growth of Parliament over the t( 
past 54 years. 

The present building -fc 
originally was intended to cater < 
for a Senate of 36 and House of i 
Representatives with 75 
members, numbers today 
almost doubled because of the 
need for new parliamentarians i 
to match population growth. In 
1927 ihere were just over five < 
million citizens, whereas now , 
the figure is close to 15 million. | 
The existing building, which i 
was trebled in size in 1947 to 
17,000 square metres and 640 
rooms, has become hopelessly 
inadequate, not only for its 
primary purpose but also to ac¬ 
commodate additional staff and 
media representatives. 

A check made recently show¬ 
ed tha the “provisional” Parlia¬ 
ment House is accommodating 
at present about 2000 senators, 
members of the House of 
Representatives, parliamentary 
staff and media representatives 
— with the last group 
augmented markedly in recent 
years since the advent of televi¬ 
sion and additional specialised 
publications. 

Indeed, there is a growing 
concern about the dilapidation 
by age of the present building, 
the high cost of repairs and 
maintenance and the increasing 
risk to people using it from, for 
instance, a possible fire. 

A process of investigations 
and reports from 1957 reached 
culmination on November 22, 
1978, when present Prime 
Minister Malcolm Fraser an¬ 
nounced a firm decision to 
build a new Parliament House 
on the site chosen for it in the 
original plan for Canberra laid 
down by American architect 
Valter Burley Griffin, who 
won in 1912, from 136 other 
architects and town planners, a 
worldwide . competition fbr a 
national capLtal. when the 
Australian States, which had 
federated In 1901, disagreed 
that Sydney or , Melbourne 
should be the capital (although, 
until 1927, ; the Federal 
Parliaments met and sat in 

Melbourne). 

: Appropriately, the new 
PprUamertt House In design da 
itself the winner of an Inteipa- 
dooal cbijtekV which closed on 
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lut with tha bid ... tne present “temporary" building 


August 31, 1979, with 329 en¬ 
tries. c 

Appropriately, too, the C 

design chosen and now being is 

followed to the plans of the oi 

winning architects, Mitch- c< 

ell/Giurgola and Thorp, would ct 

no doubt,please the late Burley 
Griffin, whose association with th 

Canberra is perpetuated in the T 

lake bearing his name which a p 

separates North and South H 

Canberra. Ini 

And it happens that the prin- ar 

cipal architect, Italian-born 

Professor Romaldo Giurgola, _ 

60, studied with great interest 
as a student in Rome the 
Burley Griffin Canberra plan. 

Moreover, the architect on 
the job, Richard Thorp, is an 
Australian who learnt his pro¬ 
fession in Melbourne before ■ 
joining Mitchell/Giurgola in 
New York. 

The plan is simplistic in that 
the new Parliament House will 
be built in three levels In the 
form of two boomerangs back 
to back. 

Afler the top of Capital Hill 
■ has been cut away, the removed 
earth will be replaced on top of ( 
the building on completion and L 
planted with lawns, shrubs and r 
other plants. In effect, Parlia¬ 
ment House will be within 
Capital Hill, rather than on it. 

This will make the building 
one of the most unusual 
capitols in the world and cer- ; 
tainly one of the most adven¬ 
turous architectural 

achievements since Sydney’s 
Opera House, now recognised 
globally as a masterpiece. 

The Parliament House 
should hot be fraught with the 
problems which beset the 
Opera House, where new 
architectural concepts were 
tried. 

Even so, the project will re¬ 
quire features which will need 
to be taken inti) careful ac¬ 
count. For instance, on open¬ 
ing Parliament House will. need 
telecommunications facilities 
alone for about 3500 exten¬ 
sions, but allowing for ao 
estimated 6000 by the year 
2000. 

Discussing the project, 
which he said would be built by 
the “fast-track method” to en¬ 
sure the opening schedule were 
met — on Australia Day, 1988, 
which coincides with the 20Oth 
anniversary of the arrival of 
Captain Phillip and the First 
Fleet at Port Jackson, familiarly 
known as Sydney Harbour —- 
Thorp said recently that the 
course of the work would pro¬ 
vide new employment in 
Canberra for well over 1000 
workmen, apart from business 
[ for numerous firms, supplying 
t materials and employment and 
> other benefits engendered for 
! those companies, 
s Mitch.ell/Glurgola and 
a Thorp's new offices in nearby 
e Manuka, (the only area' in 
d Canberra with a New Zealand 
d name, recalling that New; 

ie .Zealand in the 1890s was in-' 
h vlted tp join the then-projected 

ll Australian Federation but 

in . declined) already has a 

.workforce of neary 40 jar- 
w . qhitects And other profta- 
|b sionals* a number which should 

a* : double, at least,' as the pace of 
>n- the job Increases'. ' 


In addition, Parliament 
created a Parliament House 
Construction Authority, which 
is acting as liaison and overseer 
of the work. It has a staff of a 
couple of dozen people, also 
certain to be enlarged. 

The decision to proceed with 
the Mitchell/Giurgola and 
Thorp design first stage was 
approved by the Senate and 
House of Representatives early 
last month, with unanimity 
among all parties. 


It is worth quoting some of 
the remarks made on the proj¬ 
ect by parliamentarians, which 
express in effect the feelings of 
all Australians — 

The Prime Minister: “It 
must be pleasing to all 
members... to hear the almost 
universal acclaim that the 
(Mitchell/Giurgola and Thorp) 
design has received throughout 
the Australian community. It is 
an imaginative design. It fits in¬ 
to the general landscaping of 


Capital Hill and the parliamen¬ 
tary triangle. When completed, 
it will serve the needs of 
Australia for as long as 
Australia survives ...” 

Victorian Labour MP Keith 
Johnson: “All sorts of tricks 
will be pulled out of the box to 
try to denigrate the new 
building ... I think the bulk of 
people recognise the need for 
Australia to have a prestigious 
Parliament House. In my view, 
nothing could suit the 
Australian atmosphere better 
than the proposed building. It 
will be what Burley Griffin 
wanted ...” 

Communications Minister 
Ian Sinclair: “It is important 
not for the bricks, For the mor¬ 
tar, for the concrete or for 
whatever are its surrounds but 
for the ability of members of all 
political persuasions to func¬ 
tion more effectively in cir¬ 
cumstances which will enable 


them to consider adequately 
the representations that un¬ 
doubtedly will be made to them 
over the next few centuries. 
The new Parliament House 
will . . . serve as the principal 
silc for the consideration of 
mutters political in this 
nation.” 

South Australian Liberal 
Senator Harold Young: “I look 
forward to the day when this 
building is completed. I am cer¬ 
tain it will be a building worthy 
of this country and the Parlia¬ 
ment.” 

Finally, it is worth noting 
that, only a stone’s throw from 
the new Parliament House, on 
the south-west side, are the em¬ 
bassies of leading Australian 
friends in Asia such as Japan, 
Indonesia and the Philippines. 
A stone’s throw to the north¬ 
west are the Canadian, New 
Zealand and British High 
Commission buildings. 
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Australian industrialists disenchanted with shipping 


AUSTRALIA’S productivity 
and international com¬ 
petitiveness have been severely 
hampered by the protected in¬ 
efficiencies, cartels, 
bureaucratic intervention, and 
hidden subsidies of the 
Australian shipping industry, 
according to the Australian In¬ 
dustries Development Associa¬ 
tion. 

The cost of all these factors is 
borne by the nation’s exporters 
and importers, and the AIDA 
says the time is long overdue 
for a national inquiry into ship¬ 
ping, an industry surrounded 
by a "peculiar mystique” in 
Australia, and one little 
understood by its users. 

A recent AIDA study, com¬ 
missioned from the Australian 
Centre for Maritime Studies, 
argues that coastal shipping 
costs constitute one of the 
greatest burdens suffered by 
steel manufacturers. 
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It cites an inquiry by the In¬ 
dustries Assistance Commis¬ 
sion which estimated that an¬ 
nual savings of more than $A 16 
million could be achieved if ex¬ 
isting ore carrying vessels 
□round the coast were replaced 
by 100,000 dwt vessels with 
crew costs at Scandinavian 
levels. 

This calculation was based 


TPT'"i "film 
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on 1976 costs, and with some 
estimation of the impact of in- 
nation the IAC further 
estimated that the total savings 
to be achieved by this measure 
would amount to some SA205 
million for the decade 1976-86. 

More recently a major steel 
company's chief economist has 
claimed that the cost of 
transporting a tonne of steel by 
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ping, to open up the coastal 

- - trades ro foreign flag vessels on 

an unrestricted basis." 

Their lower cost structure 
would stimulate coastal ship¬ 
ping and enhance the com¬ 
petitiveness of Australian ship- 

ping. 

Critical though the indus¬ 
trialists arc of coastal ship¬ 
ping they reserve their sharpest 
barbs (or the liner trades, the 
technical market stniciiire u f 
which they describe as ranging 
from “imperfect oligopoly 

through perfect olignpnly to 
on l right monopoly.” 
Aiisu alisi’s exporters arc 
burdened hy “tightly cartelised 
liner organiyjtixi^ opcr.umg on 
lai route /, nrg.imv.iU'«<i ihc 

i".i, Lf.^Xiu c w htch brook no elfcctive 
-v -.o' competition." 

The study adds: “The Union 
Shipping Group Ltd’s grip on 
the trans-Tssmon trade pro¬ 
vides an instance of near 
monopoly control of a route. 
Likewise, for a case of an ex¬ 
tremely tightly-cartelised situa¬ 
tion, one need look no further 
than rhe Australia/United 
Kingdom/Europe 
Conference.” 

■ Commenting generally on 
. the liner conference 
.. characteristics the AIDA study 
; says that for its members, 
adherence to conference-set 
tariffs is mandatory. Non-price 
i competition is also suppressed 
.1 within the cartel by such 
'"! ■ devices as the allocation ofsail- 
•'! *ng dates, ports ranges, cargo 
carrying quotas, revenue pool¬ 
ing, or combinations of these 
devices. 

i Furthermore, competition by 

( outsider lines is stifled by loyal¬ 
ty agreements which enforce 
exclusive patronage guarantees 
extracted from Australian ship* . 

The AIDA comments that in 
their “most pernicious form” a 
loyally agreement may be 
recast in the mould of a 
disloyalty punishing device, 

“Such-an intention, if prov-- 
ed, would lead to anti-trust 
^ penalties in both the United 
,'j grates apd Japan. But at present 
£ksome AiUtralfch trades, are sub- 
. ject to this Lype of dtslbyalcy 
• device . cohrcreriRa sifnpLy : 
advice th[e rates available to 
slgnglbries to : thdr. agreement, 

. ' and without extra specification, : 

warn of.ihe acjdjlJontil penal^ 

that will be chargfid tq non- ' 
signatories . penalties \6£ up.. 

... row per cent On''the'top of: 

’ loyal, shippers’’rate? haVc been 

r • ■ threatened/'... .‘‘j 

* - y's^ ■^Thfe-ApA,concludes that all 

w|ii|ejthe finer conference • 
.agreenehts .are exempt from - 
lrjV ^5'ii - tho monopoly provisions of the. •; 
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ATLAS COPCO'S SERVICEPLAN 

Industry® 3 # IftS ° OP ° 0 ha< * been a vltal foroe bohlnd Wew Zealand 

At?A y nSHnS.iS,! ° f thi l °? untry ’® 60 Orgeat industrial companies uses 
biSfdiSd demnitJF«« 0 f ^ maohi j» er y- Whether it«a in steelmaking, 
chance! ? pr#MMin <' oar P et manufacture or mining, 

. th ? 88 ln dustHe8 has its own speoial needs. Time must be soent 
t . ^ 1 ° p J ng speoiaj solutions, co-ordinating systems, building a bond of 
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rates, not on the cost of shi, 
ping a container, but on zh 
basis of “what the market will 
bear”. 

The AIDA claims that 
Australian industry and con¬ 
sumers “pay the freight” both 
ways — importing and export¬ 
ing. 

It states: “The overwhelming 
incidence of liner freight costs 
in both the Australian export 
and import trades is borne by 
Australian exporter and im¬ 
porter interests .. . Tt is impor¬ 
tant to grasp this fact and so to 
lay to rest the widely prom¬ 
ulgated error that it is simply 
the importing nation that pays: 
the incidence of freight 
charges, like the final resting 
place of tuxes, is determined 
only by bunging in the 
specifics of the market siiik- 
lure nf the commodity being 
exported or imported. 

“I’crimps the myth that the 
importing oniony .iIv.mvs hear. 
the freight m'M oniles ah.mi 
because ot the conventions of 
balaiKc-i.I-pn tnents ao.omit 
me. l ieigbt itul msiiuuiee on 
exports do nut cunsiiiutc a 
debit in the official baiunce-of- 
pnymenrs estimates, as exports 
are valued fob. 

“Perhaps because rhe same 
balance-of-payments conven¬ 
tion includes freight on imports 
in the invisibles account, such 
charges have been thought of as 
largely paid by Australians. A 
strict reliance on these conven¬ 
tions must be made only when 
one is concerned with balance- 
of-payments effects per se, but 
not with overall effects.” 

Tht study emphasises that if 
freight costs for Australia's ex¬ 
ports and imports increase 
faster than the cif price of ex¬ 
ports, and the fob price of im¬ 
ports then it experiences a 
worsening in its barter terms of 
trade; and. where a rising trend 
in real freights is persistent 
over long periods, the effects 
on a country’s terms of trade 
from the burden of such in* 
creasing transport costs can be 
considerable. 

In. competitive bulk- 
shipping, technoI6gJcfl]_ change 
has Ipd to a decline in- real 
freight rates over the Inst cen¬ 
tury. The reverse has occurred 
in the cartelised liner shipping. 

Over the decade to 1971 the 
mean of tramp and bulk ship 
rate levels declined. During the 
same periori tlierc wus a 60 per 
cent inqtase jri the liner index 
u ~' and this was' in' a, period 
wheq ,'the ■ liner conferences 
toer£ claiming major tech¬ 
nological and cost Innovations 
would flow from coptainyrisa- 
•tiqn.. V •... . ; :. 

All - in' all, ' Australia’s in- 
■dnstrialists' remain • diseh- 
cluinfed .With both the costs of 
vcpkataj .shipping; ^nd the exac- 
tions bnhc liner confe rences. 

National Business 
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the newspaper the 
politicians read for 
informed political x, 
comment. 
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by Stephen Bell 

THE Industries Development 
Commission study of the local 
electronics industry is on its 
bst lap. The draft report 
awaits only ministerial ap¬ 
proval and fitrther consulta¬ 
tions with members of the in¬ 
dustry. 

The IDC had a chance to 
buttonhole many of these 
together at Wairakel last week, 
when the New Zealand Elec¬ 
tronics Manufacturers Federa¬ 
tion held its first conference 
since Us reconstitution. 

Previously known as the 
Radio and TV Manufacturers 
Federation, the organisation 
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Electronics industry awaits IDC draft report 

_ . . ■_in «rhf»r industrial 


now embraces the “profes¬ 
sional” electronics sector. 

Likewise, the IDC report, in¬ 
itially intended only to cover 
"domestic" electronics, was at¬ 
tended to cover industrial 
microelectronics. 

The draft report will go 
through the normal cycle of 
hearings, involving interested 
and affected parties, before 
final Government decisions btc 
made. 

Two existing reports, one by 
an inter-departmental Govern¬ 
ment working party and 
another by the DSIR, supplied 


much of the raw material for 
the IDC. 

The commission has added 
considerably to this, notably 
bringing in the telecommunica¬ 
tions industry as a fourth sec¬ 
tor, beyond domestic, profes¬ 
sional and the components in¬ 
dustry, which supplies all 
three. 

The me indicated its elec¬ 
tronic study has required a dif¬ 
ferent treatment from previous 
oneB in terms of “weighting" 
given various aspects of the 
question. 

The need for a large pool of 
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professionally trained people to 
build up a viable industry has 
assumed major importance, in 
view of electronics’ intimate in¬ 
volvement with many “user” 
industries, which will in future 
need on-site electronic 
specialists. 

This raises the problem of 
user industries acting as a drain 
on the professional industry 
itself, and its “pool” of trained 
people. 

A large part of the report is 
devoted specifically to training 
needs, an emphasis not found 


in the other industrial sectors 
surveyed. 

The question of the link be¬ 
tween the original “bright 
idea" and the moss production 
of an item is also criticul to elec¬ 
tronics specifically. The 
typically small New Zealand 
electronics firm could only 
make short runs at best, and is 
often reduced to licensing 
overseas for manufacture. 

While the original depart¬ 
mental report suggested a con¬ 
siderable discouragement of the 
domestic side of the industry, 
the IDC may propose a more 
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cautious approach, with the 
domestic industry providing 
mass-production facilities for 
the professionals. 

The first of the formal IDC 
hearings is expected to be held 
in late February. 

Software interests will be 
hoping for more attention in 
the IDC deliberations to their 
exportable commodity. 

The whole professional elec¬ 
tronics industry hopes any Final 
Government tariff changes 
agreed will include a removal of 
the 40 per cent sales tax impos¬ 
ed on “computers" and elec¬ 
tronic processing gear which is 
not an integral pan of a 
machine. 


A magnificent experience Reservations essential 
indeed! Looking out over the Phone: 722-789 ASK 
stunning panorama of ABOUTTHE SUMM1 1 
Wellington harbour and hills. LUNCHEON CLUIB 


you enjoy quietly 
sumptuous 
decor, friendly, 
unobtrusive 
service and a 
truly outslanding 
cuisine. Perfect 
for entertaining 
special guests and 
for special occasions. 


| JCENSED RE STAURA NT 


Especially for 
Wellington 
executives and 
their mosl 
respected clients 
and visitors 
Priority 

privileges lot all 
members. 
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andaromatic herbs. 
Ybu might call it 

S smith without flic. 
Itk a marveHously 
different kind 
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The real cost of business forms is in the processing... particu¬ 
larly the time taken to handle carbon interleaved forms. It is so muen 
easier, and faster to use Idem carbonless paper - there is major .ims 
saving and that means money to any business. Whelher you use 
simple duplicates or complex multi-part forms Idem paper is more 
convenient and more cost-efficient. Ask your printer. Or send for 
the free booklet and Idem samples. 

Improve your business forms. 
Send for the free Idem booklet. 

Post lo: Idem Ideas, P.O. Box 11347, WELLINGTON 

Name:---—---* 


Position: _ 
Qompany:> 
Address:^. 
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Overseas trade 


The figures tell all: export drive is success 


by Bob Edlin 

THE continuing success of the 
country’s export drive is spell¬ 
ed out in the Reserve Bank’s 
review of overseas exchange 
transactions for the year ended 
June 1981. 

Recording our export 
receipts and how they were 
generated in the September 
issue of its Bulletin, the Reserve 
Bank shows that export income 
has almost doubled since 1977. 

Export receipts for the year 
ended June 1981 totalled $6187 
million — an impressive in¬ 
crease of $1041 million (20 per 
cent) over the previous June 
year. 

And despite the problem of 
trade barriers in our major 
markets for primary products, 
(here were marked increases in 
dairy and meat export receipts 
(but a 6 per cent decline in 
receipts from other animal 
products). 

On the other hand, a cau¬ 
tionary note is sounded for a 
Government determined to 
establish a new export sector 
based on energy. Receipts 
under the "base metals and 
manufacturers" category were 
unchanged from the previous 
year, reflecting depressed 
primary aluminium and steel 
prices. And aluminium produc¬ 
tion is one of the key elements 
in the Government’s growth 
strategy. Since the year ended 
June 1979, exports in this 
category have increased from 
$226.5 million, to $278.5 
million in 1980, to $279.6 
million in the latest year. 

The Asia-Oceania country 
grouping has emerged as our 
biggest export market, nudging 
Britain out of its traditional 
spot and reflecting the success 
of our efforts to diversify our 
markets since Britain joined the 
EEC. 

And China emerged as our 
leading wool buyer, surpassing 
both the Soviet Union and Brit¬ 
ain. 

Meat receipts increased by 25 
per cent — and lamb returns 
particularly have been growing 
strongly. Beef and veal cxportB 
showed only modest growth, 
and mutton receipts were large¬ 
ly unchanged from the 
previous year. 

me « production for 
tyHO-Sl is estimated to be 9 per 
«m higher than in the 
Previous season, with mutton 
Production rising 30 per cent; 
iamb 9 per cent; and beef and 
veal up 1 per cent. 

Total export meat shipments 
aurmg the June year 1980-81 

E aBed by 20 per cent ~ and 

a , b ex P Qrls increased by 
■ Jmost 25 per cent. Mutton 
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shipments increased by 16 per 
cent, while beef and veal 
shipments rose 12 per cent. 

Wool production increased 
by an estimated 7 per cent in 
1980-81 to 381 million 
kilograms. But because of the 
drop in the average price and 
the build-up in Wool Board in¬ 
tervention Blocks, receipts in¬ 
creased by only 2 per cent to 
$985 million. 

Favourable weather condi¬ 
tions and substantially higher 
sheep numbers contributed to 
the rise in production, but 
Wool Board market support ac¬ 
tivities resulted in rhe amount 
of wool available for export fall¬ 
ing by 3 per cent. 

Wool Board stocks grew 
from 118.4 thousand bales in 
June 1980 to 3-13.3 thousand 
bales in June 1981. 

The average price for greasy 
wool sold at auction in the 1981 
season was 247.5 cents per 
kilogram — nearly 7 per cent 
down on the previous season — 
a drop attributed to the 
relatively weak economic 
climate in the industrial coun¬ 
tries and depressed demnnd Tor 
textiles at the retail level. 

Total dairy product receipts 
increased by 45 per cent to a 
record $1174 million, but there 
was substantial variation in the 
pattern of receipts recorded for 
the various dairy sub- 
categorics. 

Milkfat processed by dairy 
factories declined 3 per cent on 
the previous season’s record 
level of 291 million kilograms 
(the result of dry weather and 
facial eczema in some areas nt 
the end of the season). 

The number of dairy cows in 
milk increased about 1 per cent 
over the previous year, but pro¬ 
duction per cow on average was 
about 22 per cent lower. 

Significant price increases for 
all major dairy products were 
recorded during the pasr year, 
despite continued over¬ 
production in both the EEC 
and US. 

Milk powder prices on 
average increased by about 45 
per cent while casein and 
anhydrous milkfat (AMF) 
prices increased 42 and 44 per 
cent respectively. 

Both cheese and butter prices 
increased by 20 per cent during 
the year. 

The volume of casein ex¬ 
ported declined sharply and 
butter recorded a small drop, 
but AMF, cheese and whole- 
milk powder • exports rose 
significantly. 

Export receipts for "other 
animal products" declined by 6 
per cenr on the previous June 
year, reflecting the depressed 
prices for hides, skins, sheep- 
- skins and pelts. 

Trends in international 
fashions, coupled with the 
generally weak international 
economic climate, resulted in 
greatly reduced demand in the 
major European importing na¬ 
tions. 

But the sharp fall in receipts 
for these two categories was 
somewhat offset by significant 
increases in receipts fbr sausage 
casings and tallow. 

The growth rate for forest 
product receipts slowed 


markedly in 1980-81, after a 
spectacular increase in the 
previous June year. Total 
receipis grew 17 per cent to 
$588 million, and all categories 
except paperboard recorded in¬ 
creases. 

Generally the slowdown in 
growth was attributable to 
depressed demand for most 
products in the major consum¬ 
ing nations and the diversion 
by other suppliers of significant 
quantities of some products to 
New Zealand’s traditional 
markets. 

The most significant 
development during the year 
was the sharp reduction in 
Japanese log imports from New 
Zealand, the result of increased 
supplies of cheaper North 
American logs combined with 
depressed Japanese building ac¬ 
tivity. 

Overall, the volume of logs 
exported from New Zealand 


fell 37 per cent during the year, 
but a 12 per cent increase in the 
amount of sawn timber ex¬ 
ported contributed to a 15 per 
cent increase in combined 
timber and log receipts. 

A small increase in receipts 
in pulp export receipts was 
recorded, while newsprint 
receipts rose 34 per cent, re- 
fleeting the small increase in 
volume along with the general¬ 
ly more stable economic condi¬ 
tions in Australia, our largest 
market. 

Australia remained New 
Zealand's most important 
market for forest product ex¬ 
ports with trade worth $NZ246 
million (nearly 26 per cent of 
the total). Japan ($159 million) 
was second, followed closely by 
the Asia-Oceania country 
grouping ($156 million). 

Receipts for "other primary 
products" recorded a relatively 
modest 18 per cent increase in 


the year ended June. The major 
contributions came from in¬ 
creased vegetable and kiwifruit 
exports. 

Vegetable exports more than 
doubled, mainly the result of 
greatly expanded onion ex¬ 
ports, while kiwifruit exports 
rose 29 per cent to reach $50 
million. 

Receipts for seeds and un¬ 
milled cereals increased by 25 
per cent. The Asia-Oceania 
group emerged as the biggest 
market, taking 24 per cent of 
the total. 

Apple and pear receipts, by 
contrast declined nearly 29 per 
cent to $29 million. 

Fish export receipts increas¬ 
ed by only 12 per cent, despite 
an estimated 40 per cent in¬ 
crease in export volume. 
Receipts were significantly 
below the fob export value, the 
difference acounted for by 
deductions to meet overseas 


costs of joint venture opera¬ 
tions. 

Manufactured exports con¬ 
tinued their steady rise during 
the year, although there was an 
apparent slowdown in the rate 
of growth towards the end of 
the year. 

Overall receipts increased 24 
per cent, the biggest increase 
coming from processed food¬ 
stuffs (up 25 per cent), 
machinery (up 36 per cent) and 
transport equipment (up 101 
per cent). But receipts under 
the transport equipment 
category were artificially 
bolstered by the proceeds from 
the sale of surplus Air New 
Zealand aircraft. 

Australia remained our main 
market for manufactured ex¬ 
ports, with 41 per cent of the 
total, followed by Asia-Oceania 
(27 per cent) and Japan (13 per 
cent, 80 per cent of which was 
aluminium). 
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VCR a hit in the office, helping electronic industry 


by Peter Isaac 
VIDEO cassette recorders 
(VCRs) are becoming standard 
equipment in offices. And the 
popularity of this glamorous 
product could not have come at 
a better time for the electronics 
industry. 

VCRs are beginning to fill 
the hole left by colour televi¬ 
sions, which from 1973 to 4979 
accounted for about $100 
million a year in retail turn¬ 
over. With the reliability of the 
new sets and the general satura¬ 
tion of the new market the elec¬ 
tronics industry badly needed a 
replacement. The VCR looks 
like the product to fill the 
vacuum. 

The problem is that a welter 
of punitive revenue-gal hering 
i axes make it too expensive for 
all but the most dedicated 
home electronics buff. So the 
office is emerging as the natural 
market. 


In Britain, the video cassette 
market doubles every year and 
the industry appears to be 
heading for one million unit 
sales this year In spite of the 
recession. 

Overseas the market is 
characterised by a highly com¬ 
petitive market approach be¬ 
tween the four major suppliers. 
The first VCR to go on the 
general market appeared in 
1964. 

It was an open reel recorder 
using a half-inch tape and with 
a rotary two-head system. 
Quick to grasp the significance 
of the new product the Elec¬ 
tronic Industry of Japan laid 
down a set of standards based 
on the half-inch helical format. 

In 1971 Matsushita, Sony, 
and JVC released their U-matic 
VCR with a three-quarter-inch 
tape in a cassette. The in¬ 
troduction of the U-matic 
threw the rest of the market in¬ 


to some disarray until in 1975 
Sony released its Betamax 
system with a very compact 
cassette and a sharp image. 

Meanwhile, back in Europe, 
Philips pushed ahead with its 
own half inch VCR, and Grun- 
dig basically followed the 
Philips lead. 

The position now in New 
Zealand is that two companies 
are squaring up to dominate the 
market. Thorn EMI in par¬ 
ticular has adopted an ag¬ 
gressive stance in the 
marketplace with its VHS 
system. 

Thorn has locked itself into 
the Japanese technology 
through a technical co¬ 
operation agreement with 
Sharp. In return Sharp has 
licences to manufacture several 
Thorn products such as televi¬ 
sion sets. Thorn uses a wide- 
ranging spread of Thorn 
technology now at its Mangere 


factory. The Sharp video 
cassette has microprocessor snd 
solenoid control. 

Philips Electrical, the other 
main contender, has a powerful 
benefit in what it describes as 
its flip-over cassette. This 
allows the machine to record 
and play back in both direc¬ 
tions just like a compact audio 
cassette. This should allow you 
to get twice as much playing 
time. 

“You get twice the value 
because the Video 2000 cassette 
coats roughly the same as other 
cassettes,” Philips emphasises 
in all its promotional material. 

It is fair to say that the video 
cassette recorder is still regard¬ 
ed with some suspicion in its 
commercial application. Is it an 
executive toy? Or is it a real 
management “tool”? 

The answer is that with the 
increasing public debate on in¬ 
dustry, characterised by the 


“Think Big” argument, it is 
becoming increasingly impor¬ 
tant for management to 
monitor what is being said 
about them on the broadcasting 
system. 

In the past, someone would 
hear of something bearing on 
the company said over the air 
and they would request a 
transcript from the Broad¬ 
casting Corporation’s own 
transcription service. The 
video cassette system now takes 
this a step further by monitor¬ 
ing the much larger picture. 
The video cassettes are also 
ideal for monitoring the fre¬ 
quency and quality of commer¬ 
cials — your own and the op¬ 
position’s. 

The Philips VR 2050 for ex¬ 
ample can be programmed over 
a 16 day period. Thus the 
machine can be programmed to 
pick up the news and current 


affairs programmes on the two 
channels over a period of over a 
fortnight. 

These machines also allow 
the viewer to watch one chan¬ 
nel — and record the other. 
Because they are so closely 
associated with the consumer 
market, the video cassette 
recorders hove tended to be 
overshadowed by the welter of 
other information retrieval 
products. 

But the days when the na¬ 
tion's financial/tax programme 
was wrapped up in a single 
yearly announcement are now 
long gone. With shifts of policy 
now announced almost daily 
constant monitoring of news 
means that companies can hive 
a word-for-word playback of 
what has been said rather than 
a confused second-hand 
message from someone wbo 
happened to be watching the 
programme that night. 
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Doyou know how 
good our MIOO intercom 

w • Unique roller name directory 

I I M * Emergency break-ln facility for calls that i 


Philips M100 Intercom System. 

We have a reputation as world leaders In the 
electronics Industry. 

And It's a system like the Ml 00 which justifies 
that reputation. QuitB simply, this has to be the 
world's most advanced intercom... not an 
adjunct to your telephone, but a viable alternative 
foryour Internal communication. 

Consider these specific features: 

• A compact micro-processor unit controlling ail 
functions. 

• Automatic recall 

The MIOO has a queuing facility. When a 
station la engaged, your call is left In. When it 
becomes free, your cell goes through 
automatically. 

• immediate answering. 

Your respondent doesn't have to come to his 
station to answer. AH he needs to do is speak. 

• Network extension with out exchange 
modification 

The M100 can handle from 12 to 12,000 
stations if required. 

• Unking with networks in other offices 
Branches throughout New Zealand can be on 
your internal communication system. This will 
reduce your toll bill, and save time spent going 
through receptionists and toll operators. 

• Connection to public address systems or 
pocket paging systems 


• Unique roller name directory 

• Emergency break-ln facility for calls that can't 
wait 

But the Philips M100 is more than a place of 
professional office technology. It's a system, 
which means it comas with full customised design 
(a project engineer will design it around your 
needs), Installation, a comprehensive back-up 
service, including network up-dating. As your 
requirements grow, so does your Intercom's 
capacity to meet them. 

The Philips M100. Office technology as good 
as the name It bears. 


RL this coupon for further information on the Philips 
MIOO Intercom System to: 

I Philips Electrical Industries 
Communications Systems 
I P.O. Box 2097 P.O. Box 41021 P.O. Box 1488 

I Wall Inn Inn Mt Alhnrt Christchurch 


Mt Albert 
Auckland 


■ Wellington 

^ Name—_ 
1 Address_ 


M Telephone-.- _— — — . . . 

I or simply telephone Philips Communication Systems, I 
1 Auckland 894 1 80, Wellington 869 859 or Christchurch 
030 to arrange for a consultation ^J| 
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Paper refuses to go 
away in computer age 


UNTAS PE 1319 NBIVta 


THE stationers, the people 
who supply paper to offices, re¬ 
main surprisingly unmoved by 
the much-publiciscd notion of 
the “paperless” office, also 
known as the office of the 
future. 

The paperless future office 
has been on computer 
salesmen’s lips now for around 
five years. Yet the paper people 
seem to be doing better than 
ever. 

One of them is David Mc- 
Clay, the man behind Acco In¬ 
ternational, the stationery firm , 
with the sharp image. 1 

So far computing has in fact j 
meant much more paper 1 
around the place with all those 
millions of miles of prints. 
Even microfilm can’t cope all 
the time. So people like Mc- 
Clay are adapting to the filing 
problem — with more paper. 

Acco is launching a card¬ 
board archival filing system 
based on nothing more 
glamorous than a slightly 
customised cardboard box. The 
secret » in a set of metal clip- 
ons which allow the box to 
become a durable filing box, a 
fraction of the weight — and 
cost — of the metal variety. It’s 
easier on the shins in cramped 
filing quarters. 

Acco started in 1972 with 
McClay and two partners, 
Brian MscAllister and Brien 
Richardson, as Trade Loose 
Leaf. The company specialised 
in the often overlooked huge 
market in loose-leaf binders. 
They started with the Chicago- 
based Acco licence and 
manufactured the brand here 
under licence. 

Several years later the com¬ 
pany renamed itself Acco with 
a blaze of advertising rarely 
associated with the stationery 
industry. In between times the 
firm was first with a poly¬ 
propylene binder, and several 
other innovations. 

The looBe-leafer market is 
huge. It seems probable that 
over one million binders are 
sold in New Zealand every 
year. A huge share of them sup¬ 
plied by Acco. 

McClay visualises a buoyant 
11 per cent growth rate for the 
stationery industry. He notes a 
recent, survey of the market¬ 
place by the United Stales sta- 
■ tionery industry group. The 
study revealed that the demand 
for paper used by office 
machines lias been greatly 
stimulated In recent years.' 
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Big stick’ gets meat export council set up quickly 


MORE than a hint of a “big 
stick” approach lay behind the 
formation of the Joint Meat Ex¬ 
port Marketing Council in 
Wellington last month. 

The initiative was firmly in 
the hands of the Meat Board, 
which - tired of the delays in 
beginning what some critics 
ominously regard as the 
socialisation of the meat in¬ 
dustry — wanted the new coun¬ 
cil operating by October 1 (the 
official starting date of the new 
season). 

So far, announcements about 
i he new council have been 
remarkable for what they have 
not said, rather than for what 
they did say. The statements 
have dwelt more on the theory 
than on the practical aspects of 
how the new council will work. 

The stated future aims are 
vague, and many observers 
believe that what has been an¬ 
nounced so far is merely the 
beginning. 

The council is made up of 10 
members — five from the Meat 
Exporters Council and five 
from the meat board, the chair¬ 
man of which, Adam Bcgg, is 
chairman of the new council. 
He does not, however, have a 
casting vote. 

The exporters wanted seven 
representatives to the board’s 
three. NBR understands that 
when exporters asked what 
would happen if sonic com¬ 
panies did not co-operate, they 
were told the board would 
quickly look to their licences, 
which the board has to ap¬ 
prove. 

In other words, "If you 
won’t play along with us, you 
won’t play at all." 

The final scheme displays 
close similarities to a scheme 
proposed by the board in 
August last year. When NBR 
reported those proposals in 
March, there were no official 
denials, but producer represen¬ 
tatives who asked officials 






about the NBR report were led 
to believe it would not occur as 
this newspaper had reported. 

The first statement from the 
new council said improved 
marketing of New Zealand 
lamb in Britain was one of its 
first priorities. 

Begg was quoted as saying 
this would be approached 
through the development of a 
■storage programme in Britain 
as an extension of the already- 
controlled shipping pro¬ 
gramme. 

The new council’s primary 
task is “the planning, on a na¬ 
tional basis, of the marketing of 
New Zealand’s total export 
meat production” (our em¬ 
phasis). 

With the council’s structure 
and objectives agreed to, Begg 
warned that nobody should 
"expect marketing miracles by 
tomorrow,” but he expected 
the council’s operations would 
be cfiTectivc, and positive im¬ 
provements should be seen 
over rhe next year to 18 
months. 

The agreement reached this 
month also said: “The board 
sees the Government sup¬ 
plementary minimum price 
scheme as a method of sup¬ 
plementing farmers' incomes 
and has no intention, in the ad¬ 
ministration of this scheme, of 
interfering with the continuing 
ownership of the product by 
the trade. 

“However, the New Zealand 
Meat Producers Board retains 
its right to intervene in the 
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market in any manner it sees fit 
to carry our its obligations 
under the Meat Export Control 
Act 1921-22. The NZMPB 
gives an assurance that it will 
not act in this regard without 
consultation with the 
JMEMC." 

The new council's “principal 
objective" will be to maximise 
the return to New Zealand for 
all meat products and it will 
take whatever steps arc 
necessary to achieve this objec¬ 
tive, “but in so doing, preserve 
the maximum independence 


and virility of the export in¬ 
dustry." 

The inclusion of those 
qualifications in what should 
have been a simple statement 
indicates that exporters were 
not happy with what was pro¬ 
posed, but which is now fact. 

Further, the statement gave 
no clue of how the board en¬ 
visages the Government's SMP 
price will be met. Exporters’ 
schedules are likely to be below 
the 145 cents a kilogram set as 
the SMP for prime grade lamb 
when the new season starts 
soon. 

It also does nor explain how 
it cannot interfere with the con¬ 
tinuing ownership of product 
by the trade when it envisages 
telling the trade when it can sell 
in Britain by controlling 
storage. 

The real target of the hoard 
was weak sellers in Britain, 
who jeopardise ail exporters, 


often through carelessness. 
Some do not ensure proper 
storage of product, meaning 
they have to virtually dump it 
on the market and take 
whatever price they can get. 
That has an effect on all other 
sellers as well, who have to face 
a weakening market. 

But exporters are not fools, 
and the giant Towers pulled 
out of selling altogether earlier 
this year when the market was 
too low. 

Weak sellers from New 
Zealand could have been dealt 
with simply by revoking or 
refusing to renew their 
licences. To involve the entire 
industry in an entirely new 
strategy because of a misde- 
meaning few was a classic case 
of "over-kin", critics claim. 

The new council will also ar¬ 
range the negotiation of all 
single-seller markets, and that 
is a reasonable function for it to 


assume in countries which 
want to deal only with govern¬ 
ments or government agencies. 
But critics of the scheme say it 
surely could have continued 
under the present sysrem of co¬ 
operation between the board 
and the MEC. 

The people who will be 
watching the new council with 
most interest are New 
Zealand’s farmers. Better 
returns have been promised; 
although with guaranteed 
prices from the Government, 
that is largely irrelevant unless 
prices soar, which nobody is 
predicting. 

In the meantime, there is the 
matter of the costs of setting-up 
and administering the new 
council. Funding will be by 
way of on administrative levy 
on all members. There are no 
prizes for guessing to whom 
that will eventually he passed 
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Industrial relations 


Redundancy pay ... what redundancy pay? 

in ir-rTT^^— minate e worked employm* 



by Ann Taylor 


ONE week's notice and a 
week's pay won’t keep the 
wolves at bay. Ken Dungey’s 
offer to his Rixen Industries 
workers was spurned. FOL in¬ 
tervention and compulsory 
conferences have not changed 
the sit-in situation at the Levin 
clothing factory. And now 
everybody seems to be in on 
the redundancy act. 

Horowhenua MP Geoff 
Thompson — after asking 
police not to intervene as 
Dungey had asked —- blasted 
Clothing Workers secretary 
Frank Thorn for failing to in¬ 
clude a redundancy agreement 
in the clothing workers award. 

But surely that would be 
tempting fate? 

Many awards contain a pro¬ 
vision for unions and employ¬ 
ees to be notified of an impend¬ 
ing redundancy but few contain 
specific formulae for redundan¬ 
cy pay — with the exception of 
the journalists award! 1 
There is no legal liability for 
employers to pay redundancy if 
there is no prior agreement. 

The only legislation is con¬ 
tained in the Wages Adjust¬ 
ment Regulations 1974 which 
set down a formula — 2 per 
cent of a year's pay multiplied 
by the number of years em¬ 
ployed. 

The Arbitration Court is re¬ 
quired to register any settle¬ 
ment above that formula, but in 
practice many are not regis¬ 
tered. 

The court is trying to keep 
abreast of tbe situation. A 
spokesman said that most of the 
agreements have provision for 
notification of redundancy — 
from two to four weeks. 

On the whole, agreements 
which get as far as the Arbitra¬ 
tion Court are in line with the 
Wage Adjustment Regulations 
formula. 

Although redundancy pay¬ 
ments are strictly outside the 
law they are negotiated, on an 
ad hoe basis, and are largely 
subject to the ability of a com¬ 
pany to pay. 

The unions' intention is 
always to retain jobs for people. 

To keep the job or secure a 
similar one for the worker is 
the only tenable first priority. 

Unions prefer, on the whole, 
not to have a foil redundancy 
agreement in an award so that 
they can assess the employer’s 
situation at the time of the 
redundancy. And If there is a 
redundancy agreement the old 
maxim — the minimum be¬ 
comes the maximum — applies. 

No worker wants to be made 
redundant; no company wants 
to find itself in the situation of 
laying staff off. But it is hap¬ 
pening. 

Scanning through newspaper 
headlines indicates that some 
6500 workers have been made 
redundant since January 1980. 

There is a wide disparity in 
redundancy settlements — 
from nil to the sue weeks pay 
and two weeks for every year 
worked (“6,2" is the jargon) 
negotiated by the Engineers 
Union under an in-house agree¬ 
ment with Alex Harvey In¬ 
dustries. 

There is no ruling rate; it dif¬ 
fers from industry to industry, 
but the clothing workers norm, 
“3,1", which they are trying to 
move up to “4,2", is con¬ 
sidered to be on the low aide. 

Redundancies which hit the 
headlines usually involve a 
company finding itseif in cash- 
now problems and,laying off all 
i» staff. Bui the'majority of 
people made redundant have. 
■ been part of a gradual shedding 


of staff as an employer tries to 
lower costs. 

In this situation some 
workers are left and their 
labour gives the union some¬ 
thing to bargain with. 

The effectiveness of that 
bargaining is dependent on the 
amount of notice a union has 
from the employer. 

Employers Federation of¬ 
ficers advise their members to 
notify the relevant union as ear¬ 
ly as possible of an Impending 
redundancy. But they have 
reservations. Some unions, 
they say, have exploited that 
time period to create industrial 
havoc in a company. 

Based on their experience 
with some unions the employ¬ 
ers try to inform the union 
minutes before they tell the 
employees. 

Sir Tom Skinner, former 
president of the FOL, told a 

harbour industry symposium 
last week that the No 1 priority 
for an incoming government 
“is effective redundancy legis¬ 
lation”. 

The Labour Party has prom¬ 
ised “redundancy legislation” 
In its latest policy and makes a 
plea for disclosure of com¬ 
panies' financial affairs. 

In the last Labour Govern¬ 
ment Arthur Fsulkner intro¬ 
duced the Severance and Re¬ 
employment Bill. It was refer¬ 
red to a select committee and 
then to the Industrial Relations 
Council, which, with the in¬ 
coming National Government 
stopped meeting. 

Company disclosure ia treat¬ 
ed with some reservations by 
employers. “Are there enough 
unions with expertise to assess 
a company's viability?" they 
ask. There’8 a school of 
thought that “if you give them 
this information they'll mis¬ 
interpret it" — a view that 
might well change as the lower 
ranking university-trained 



Sir Tom ... lobblad for clarification In the 1970a. 


whether redundancy does con¬ 
stitute an “industrial matter". 
The most obviouB example of 


minate a worked employment. 

Jhe present law is unclear on 
whether managerial preroga¬ 
tive is .an “industrial matter”. 
He goes on to say that it is 
unlikely, if the jurisdiction was 
established, that the Arbitra¬ 
tion Court would accept a 
challenge to the policy reasons 
behind an employer’s declara¬ 
tion of redundancy. 

Another area of confusion is 
the extent to which redundancy 
payments can be used to delay 
dole payment. Whether it la 
“bridging finance" or compen¬ 
sation for loss of service 
payments — seniority, pension 
rights, and so on — was review¬ 
ed under the Social Security 
Act in 1978. 

The Social Security Commis¬ 
sion decided then that half of 
managerial prerogative — those' the actual amount awarded as 

rights reserved to management redundancy payments - ,J 

— is the employer’s right to ter- 


and not be taken into account 
for starting the dole. The other 
half would be considered 
"bridging finance”. This deci¬ 
sion is not policed, is widely 
misunderstood and leads 
Hughes to conclude that one of 
the major reasons for confiision 
over the whole question of 
redundancy is “lack of co¬ 
ordination between relevant 
Government departments”. 

So, little wonder the Rixen 
dispute remains unresolved, 


Second mortgages the way to millionaire status 


would 

be treated as a capital payment 



by Klaus Sorensen 

THE second mortgage is often 
just an added worry for the 
New Zealand home-owner tot¬ 
ting up his housing finance 
commitments — but for many 
Californians, it has made them 
millionaires. 

In the United States the sec¬ 
ond mortgage is rarely used as 
house finance. Instead it 
operates as a personal loan, us¬ 
ing the borrower’s equity in his 
home as security. 

So when the Californian 
property boom came along peo¬ 
ple began to cash in on the 
massive rise in property values 
by borrowing against their 
homes io facilitate investment 
in more residential property, 
commercial buildings or some 
sort of business. 

And that's where the 
Beneficial Corporation seized 
an opportunity to conduct the 


almost classic business diver¬ 
sification. 

Beneficial iB one of the 
largest and fastest-growing 
financial services companies in 
the world with total corporate 
assets exceeding $US8 billion. 
But some five years ago the 
company was heavily depend¬ 
ent 1 on high-risk, low-security 
personal loans. 

According to Beneficial Man¬ 
agement Corporation president 
and chief executive Dick 
Wagner: “We’ve been the 
small loan company for years." 

But that is gradually chang¬ 
ing thanks to what Wagner 
describes as the groups move 
into “large-ticket items", 

This became almost im¬ 
perative to Beneficial as interest 
rates rose, the margin of lend¬ 
ing narrowed and overheads 
such us salaries began io climb. 

Now, instead of making 
$5000 or $10,000 unsecured 



Residential property . . . borrow and boom? 


personal loans, Beneficial is 
concentrating on the larger 
$100,000 type of second mort¬ 
gages. 

But consumer financing is 
still the cornerstone of 
Beneficial's business, with 
2250 offices in the United 
Stales, Canada and six overseas 
countries including Australia 
and New Zealand. 

The Beneficial Finance 
System provides almost every 


type of consumer credit — 
unsecured personal loans, sec¬ 
ond mortgages, first mortgages, 
credit card loans (including 
Visa, MasterCard and the com¬ 
pany's own proprietary "Ben- 
charge" card), revolving loans 
cheque overdraft facilities, sales 
finance and even the largest 
loans for aircraft. 

The group also operates a 
major insurance company, 
Beneficial Insurance Group, 


unionists rise up through the 
system. 

Employers Bay they need 
some assurance that advice 
would not be used to create in¬ 
dustrial mayhem. 

Employers concede that 
there is scope to rationalise 
redundancy provisions to make 
them more satisfactory from 
the employees’ point of view. 
But no legislation will change a 
situation where a company 
simply cannot afford to pay. 

The capiral nature of redun¬ 
dancy payments — $2 million 
was paid at Mosgiel — has two 
effects on employment oppor¬ 
tunities. One camp would have 
it that employers keep their 
staff on ao they won’t have to 
pay redundancy; the other 
would have it that employers 
won’t take on more staff in 
these shaky economic times 
because they might have to pay 
them redundancy. 

Redundancy pay for the 
workers when a company does 
go into liquidation has the 
status of an unsecured creditor. 
In one recent settlement the li¬ 
quidators rated redundancy 
payment as 19th In the pecking 
order — under the Commerce 
Act redundancy is not a pref¬ 
erence payment. 

The question of tax on 
redundancy payments is also in 
a state of flux as the Inland 
Revenue Department steps up 
its surveillance of allowances, 
Currently lump sum redundan 
ries are taxed as retirement 
allowances — : on the whole tax¬ 
ed at’5 per cent. 

' John Hughes, a legal aca 
demlc, identified a “con¬ 
siderable conceptual conflict 
Concerning redundancy in the 
Universities Law Review. 

He centred his arguments on 
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and has a big stake of the sav¬ 
ings and loan industry through 
First Texas Financial Corpora¬ 
tion, the second largest savings 
and loan company in Texas 
with $1.7 billion in assets. 

Beneficial has also diversified 
into Spcigcl, a major mail-order 
retailer, and Western Auto 
Supply Co, an automotive sup¬ 
plies retailer. 

But according io Wagner, the 
key io the diversification into 
his "large-ticket items" is the 
significantly expanding Ameri¬ 
can middle class. 

Beneficial is no longer the 
lender of last resort. Instead it 
competes with banks and other 
lenders for what is known as 
the “attractive" middle-class 
consumer. 

Wagner told NBR when here 
for the opening of the New 
Zealand subsidiary’s new of¬ 
fices that five years ago 
Beneficial had only 5 per cent 
of its portfolio in second mort¬ 
gages. 

“Now we probably have 40 
to 45 per cent of our overall 
portfolio in second mortgages 
and \vc hope that will rise to 
close to 50 per cent by the end 
of the year. 

“We still do some hire pur¬ 
chase, but only to home- 
owners, because by concen¬ 
trating on rhem we get the 
larger-ticket items on our 
books," he said. 

Four years ago the company 
had between 15 and 20 per cent 
of its money in hire purchase 
and 75 per cent in regular small 
loans of the $2500 to $5000 
variety, but a number of things 
necessitated a move out of that 
business. 

One of the most critical was 
an alteration of the bankruptcy 
laws which are. now "just terri¬ 
ble”, according to Wagner. 

People with money can now 
go bankrupt. The result is leav¬ 
ing companies like Beneficial 
with rising delinquency rates. 

The new:law does hot re¬ 
quire the old-fashioned proof of 
debt and all assets. “Now if you 
go bankrupt In the United 
States it’s to come out clean so 
you won’t owe; a nickel — and 
there isn’t 'the 1 same social, 

' stigma .attached to bankruptcy' 
any more," Wagner bemoans. 

He cites the case'of enter¬ 
tainer Jerry Lewis — “That 
guy had a couple of million 


"Truth in Lending” laws in 
the United States do not relate 
to the larger loans Beneficial is 
financing through second mort¬ 
gages. 

But the big break was the 
Californian property boom. 
California is where all the 
money is, and the boom ena¬ 
bled people of relatively modest 
means to gear themseLves tip to 
get into business and property 
dealing. 

The result was that with the 
reduction in emphasis on per¬ 
sonal loans, Beneficial lessened 
its operations in places such as 
New York where its office staff 
numbers have been reduced 
from 200 to 119, and concen¬ 
trated more on the home-owner 
business in California. 

The larger-tickei business 
also overcame the rise in the 
cost of money and narrowing of 
margins. “What that means is 
you need a larger cash flow per 
employee to run down your 
ratio of expenses," Wagner 
said. 

A Beneficial office which 
does $5 million worth of 
business in second mortgages 
might need only four people to 
run it, he said. Bui with per¬ 
sonal finance, that same $5 
million of business would re¬ 
quire 10 to 12 people. 

"We now have 2500 fewer 
people in this area than two 
years ago — yet tlie salary cost 
is the same." 

Wagner told NBR he had 
been surprised at how willing 
New Zealanders arc to give 
security — “the market is su 
competitive in the United 
States that you can borrow 
$10,000 without any security, 
just on your signature." 

Even second mortgages are 
easy to get. Wagner said that in 
California, “you can get a 
$100,000 second mortgage 
with relatively little trouble." 

He cites his favourite exam¬ 
ple of the recent Californian 
boom — "this guy came to us 
to borrow $100,000. He had 
paid $106,000 for his house in 
1974 — which admittedly at the 
time was quite a lot — and had 
a $75,000 mortgage at 8 per 
cent." 

Wagner said that when 
Beneficial discovered the house 
was worth $625,000 in the 
market, the man had his 
$100,000 loan in a matter of 
minutes. 

• "Thats the sort of situation 
which would make anyone’s 
mouth water." 

... Another customer , had :a 
$1,250,000 house in California 
,-*? yet he had been employed 
for some time as an airh'ue 
mechanic, 1 

According to Wagner, these 
sorts of people have been 
cashing in on the rise in their 
equity and are regularly dealing 


worth of assets and an annual ., in.properties — they may own 

. five houses at any one time, "so 
tong as the mortgages:are ser¬ 
viceable.” . ... 

Nqr‘ surprisingly, 1 Wagner 
jtytinis to see the New Zealand 
subsidiary get into the same 
sort of business. 


Income of $600,000 4 but 

when his marriage broke up he 
successfully filed for bankrupt¬ 
cy." f : • I 

: Beneficial found , a • much 
larger : proportion of people 
going into bankruptcy 
paying off- 


ware _____ _ __ 

simply to avoid paying oit- ... 
debts to organiaatioiia auch 'ftB 1 ■ T®? 1 balance, date, 

Beneficial. . Beneficial Finance (NZ) Ltd 


Beneficial. 

But in a bankruptcy, u per* 
sonal loan advanced as a second 
mortgage with security oh the 
property provides tbe sort of 
protection Beneficial desires, 

, and interest paid on mortgages'' 
> tax-deductible. This means 
people are able to increase their - 
borrowings because the cost of 
servicing them Is effective!/. 
subsidised. 

Another benefit, from Wag¬ 
ner's point of view, is that the 
costly and hard-to-administcr 


had receivables of $9.7 million 
of wlilch 90 per cent was in real 
estate. : 

Wagner admits that Bene¬ 
ficial would probably not have 
gone into New Zealand had it 
not, been in Australia, but he 
believes growth here could he 
dramatic. 

And he believes there is no 
reason why the New Zealand 
branch couldn’t reach the $100 
million mark, "and have a nice 
Viable profitable operation;" 
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Control Data does nicely out of growth strategy 






The Shoe Centre 


8 


The function of your building 

should have a 
direct effect on its form 


We’re not suggesting for a moment that 
you should build premises that look like what 
you produce, but it does serve to illustrate a 
vital factor to be taken into account when you 
build. To be of really effective design the form 
of your proposed building should be dictated 
by the function it must perform. 

At MAINZEAL we adopt a no-nonsense 
approach to building. We look at the needs of 
function, location and the demands of energy 
conservation; and combine them in a totally 
practical design, yet with that touch of flair that 
sets it apart from the rest. 

MAINZEAL have the planning expertise, 


the construction capability, and can give you 
comprehensive advice on finance. And : 
they've proved it, with a record for clients^ 
impressive as the buildings that MAINZEAL 
have created for them. Give us a call. ... 



THE MAIN NAME IN DESIGN & BUILD. 



Mainzeal Corporation Ltd. ■ . . 
Auckland: Telephone 34-043 
Wellington: Telephone 72-8070 
Dunedin: Telephone 77-8409 
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ALONGSIDE its direct elTorts 
to oil the wheels of training and 
employment (see Page 38) Con¬ 
trol Data is profiting very nice¬ 
ly from assistance to the 
Government-approved solution 
— the industrial growth 
strategy. 

The American computer 
manufacturer's Cybernet 
bureau link and its back-up ser¬ 
vices concentrate heavily on in¬ 
dustrial applications and the 
planning and financial manage¬ 
ment of large protects. 

From a standing start in 
May, the Cybernet service is 
already being used by "four out 
of New Zealand’s 10 leading 
corporations, 1 ’ among others, 
said Australasian regional 
manager John de Beer. 

Among tasks currently being 
\ tackled for local customers arc 
, r structural analysis, simulation 
of the behaviour of piping 
systems and complex planning 


Canberra 

contract 


THE first appearance of 
Honeywell’s new word¬ 
processing offering., the Info- 
weiter, at this end of the world 
comes in a successful bid to five 
departments of the Australian 
Federal Government. 

The five departments 
unusually put out a joint tender 
for equipment to speed their , 
clerical and administrative , 
tasks. Among the early jobs to 1 
be improved will be the pro¬ 
duction of Hansard, the record 
of Parliamentary proceedings. 

The other four departments 
involved, the two houses 
(Senate and House of 
Representatives), the 
Parliamentary Library and the 
Joint House Committee, will 
build up their facilities later, 
over the two-year period of the 
conlract, 

The systems will be based on 
Honeywell’s older DPS/6 pro¬ 
cessors, designed chiefly for 
data processing, but released 
with a specialised word pro¬ 
cessing workstation. 

Between 30 and 60 such 
workstations will be attached to 
live separate DPS/6 processors. 
Hansard, which will start in¬ 
stalling its equipment in 
November, will have 12 such 
terminals attached to its pro¬ 
cessor. 

At a later stage, the In- 
owriters will come In, though 
h « not clear at present how 
rawy of these will be involved. 

with the Infowriter, 
Honeywell seems to have 
jboacn a middle route between 
"! timilarly-named rivals, 
bang’s stand-alone single-user 
wangwrlter and the IBM 
ttiartd-reaaurce Displaywriter. 
The Infowriter can operate in 
i|and-alone mode or “dalsy- 
JJamed" together, with or 
; **tho\u back-up from a main 
r Processor. 

[. Honeywell has, at the same 
: boosted the communica- 

l 2* capabilities of the DPS/6, 

= m interface to the X.25 

{^-switching discipline, the 
: Unique to be adopted by the 
•• 2* Zealand Post Office for 
jin-speed data transmission. 

• ft Jj lerc . are W* 1 ® further 
J SS? uUcaUoM advances, ln- 
f possibly the release of a 
| 2TO? 11 “local area 
I An* 01 * system (AM, 
1 Hat 17). The arrival of such 
» would presage a 

E *) Honeywell move in- 

0- automated office”. * . 


exercises. Lined up for future 
opportunity are such promising 
local “growth" businesses as 
aluminium smelting and open¬ 
cast mining. 

All of this made it logical that 
Energy Minister Bill Birch be 
invited to handle the formal 
opening of CD’s new Auckland 
head office, one of the two local 
nodes for the Cybernet link. 

Additionally, Birch could be 
relied upon to make some com¬ 
plimentary remarks about the 
vital role of microtechnology in 
the growth strategy — think 
small to think big — and the 
benefits of New Zealand col¬ 
laboration with multinationals 
like Control Data. 

Quoting figures from the 
Government’s electronics in¬ 
dustry study, Birch reminded 
his audience that by 1985, the 
local professional electronics 
industry was expected to be 
generating $112 million a year 


Thi9 section compiled by 
Stephen Bell. 


in exports and creating another 
3000 jobs in addition to the 
5000 already employed, at a 
"relatively small capital invest¬ 
ment ... as low as $10,000 to 
$12,000 per job." 

Low impact on the environ¬ 
ment, low energy demand and 
even the use of "Kiwi ingenui¬ 
ty" were trotted out as reasons 
why we should be getting 
whole-heartedly into elec¬ 
tronics. 

And not one of the audience 
was discourteous enough to 
mention the high sales tax 
disincentive to the industry. 

Those attending, from a wide 
range of major industries, ex¬ 
pressed great interest in CD’s 
bureau offerings. Predictably, 
the biggest crowds were round 


the Plato terminal, learning 
how to spell, write letters for 
job applications and cross¬ 
breed fruit-flies, but the 
Cybernet technical aids were 
drawing their share of attention 
from promising future users. 

A Control Data represen¬ 
tative described in detail the 
use of a Cybernet terminal in 
the pot room of an Australian 
aluminium smelter, running a 
program which allowed the 
operators to optimise the mix 
of various grades of crude 
bauxite ore and more refined 
alumina to produce the grade of 
aluminium required at the 
lowest possible cost. 

If the predictions of certain 
economists are correct, the Ara- 
moana smelter could find that 
one very useful. 

Perhaps at $10,000 a job, 
we’d all be better oft concen¬ 
trating on smelting sand into 
silicon chips. 
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The great news is out! : 

Vacation Hotels have a whole 
package of extras specially 
designed to make tne businessman's stay 
not just superbly comfortable but as ga 
efficient and effective as possible. M 

We provide the very service f 
that any businessman would 
expect to find in his JJSjIb, 

own office and more! In £ 

addition to a Secretarial service, Mr. • 
typing, telex and telephone ' ' 

links, we’ll arrange for your $ 
laundry and dry-cleaning to be v 

ready when you need it. We'll f 
even supply a 24 hour answer 
service. • 

. .. Our Conference facilities 
can cater for groups of 5 to *"**’^0 
300 people with audio visual, 
videotape facilities, plus we can 
provide a translator service for non- 
English speaking delegates on request. 

Vacation’s In-house restaurants 
serve the finest gourmet cuisine 
accompanied by a wide variety of local 
and imported wines. We can cater for 
all numbers for any meal or snack 
.during the day and into the night. 




m 


L v. "• /•' and send to: 


Remember us - Vacation Hotels, 

when you next travel on business or 
are looking for a superb Conference 
■“ 5 ^—-- : venue. We've so much 

Q more to offer the executive on 
_ the move at any one of our nip 
. class hotels in Auckland - at the 
iff . '•' j Vacation or the Intercontinental 
I . j or our other premium Vacation 
Hotels in Christchurch, 
Queenstown, Te Anau and 
, " Rotorua. 

'j Try our extras - you'll be 

delighted with the service from 
' i f New Zealand’s top Hotel chain. 


For further information .on 
IhkVZr Vacation' Hotels, fill in this coupon 


Vacation 

Hotels 

Limited 




7J^3i.-Sulle 

.Phone 771-909 • 

Titex: Vacation NZ 2369 . 
'Auckland, New Zealand-, 

Name . . . 

Address 





Phone number .. 

, Tick .which best applies to ycnir requirement . v 

j □Conference ' □ QroitpTour □Individual's ' j 


Taking care of business. 


VNBB38 
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SUBCONTRACTS for 
assembly work on the Poly 
school computer will bring lit¬ 
tle benefit and little comfort to 
a private sector microcomputer 
industry which feels it has been 
excluded from the important 
stages of the project. 

So says John Lovelock, 
spokesman on the Poiy project 
for the Microcomputer In¬ 
dustry Association. 

Poly manufacturing contracts 
“will help the printed-circuit- 
board manufacturers, the sheet 
metal and fibreglass companies, 
but it has savagely hurt the 
companies designing and 
building microcomputers," he 
told NBR. 

Design and packaging of a 
microcomputer system, and 
development of the software 
“is where all the blood, sweat 
and tears goes in"; this stage, 
he alleged, had already been 
monopolised by a small group, 
with Government backing and 
other privileges. 

This had resulted in a design 
with “nothing unique or clever 
about it", a design which has 
isolated itself from the 
mainstream of microcomputer 
use and educational computing. 

Challenged to point to 
another local microcomputer 
system with all the features of 
Poly, particularly the colour 
graphics, he conceded that 
there was, currently, nothing. 

But if private industry had 
been told of requirements, it 
would have produced a system, 
and a superior system at that, 
he claimed. 

“If Government had snid it 
was interested in high- 
resolution colour graphics, it 
would have been here, and it 
would have been cheaper," said 
Lovelock. 

Poly had had the privilege of 
Education Department advice, 
Government finance and ex¬ 
haustive trials run by Massey 
University. “If I’d contacted 
the Vice-Chancellor of Massey 
and asked for two months' trial 
of my system, I know what 
answer I would have got." 

Confidence that Poly could 
compete with overseas systems 
showed that the people advis¬ 
ing the DFC were "very 
naive," he alleged; systems 
becoming available now, par¬ 
ticularly from Japan, would be 
the equal of Poly, at a lower 
price and witli the advantage of 
widely used hardware architec¬ 
ture and software. 

Overseas systems had been 
condemned by the Poly lobby 
as “outdated and locally irrele¬ 
vant". On the contrary, said 
Lovelock, overseas systems of 
the present or near future have 
"better performance, better 
operating systems, a more 
friendly user interface, many 
programming languages and a 
link into billions of man-hours 
of software development,” by 
way of common architectures 
and operating software. 

' Poly, with its unique ar¬ 
chitecture “has cut itself off 
from all of this," he claimed. 

Poly designer Neil Scott 
rebutted criticisms of this kind 
by pointing out that too great 
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an accommodation to existing 
systems would have resulted in 
a "lowest common 
denominator" of what was 
already on the market (NBR, 
September 21). 

“We're not suggesting they 
write software that runs on 
everything," Lovelock 
retorted; simply that they 
might have used one of the 
more popular microprocessor 
architectures, like that of the 
Zilog Z-8Q chip, and perhaps 
one of the more commonly us¬ 
ed operating systems. 

“To build a unique computer 
which matches nothing eke is 
an unwise course to attempt." 

Poly was “poorly packaged” 
and unlikely to stand up in 
overseas markets as an export 
product, Lovelock claimed. 

A table sent out to teachers, 
comparing Poly with other 
commonly used micropro¬ 
cessors contained many in¬ 
stances of "unfair 
comparison", he alleged. 

Many of the rivals had been 
listed in terms of their 
minimum configuration, while 
the full range of Poly con¬ 
figurations was shown. The 
most glaring gap was the omis¬ 
sion of a price for Poly; a price 
which would be far in excess of 
the others quoted, he alleged. 

The table “might even pro¬ 
vide some justification for ac¬ 
tion under the Trade Practices 
Act," said Lovelock. 

A more ready export poten¬ 
tial lay in educational software, 
he said; “the hardware side is 
fraught with risk;" it was essen¬ 
tial to keep a close eye on what 
was available overseas, and the 
relative cost of designing and 
making a local equivalent. 

The lesson is “don’t do 
anything here that you can’t do 
economically,” he said, “send 
overseas for it. Two years ago 
we (his own company, Micro¬ 
processor Developments Ltd) 
made memory boards. Now 
there are about 20 companies in 
Britain making memory boards 
at about $20, plus another $12 
to transport them here; and 
they’re all getting fiercely com¬ 
petitive with each other." 

If New Zealand were to par¬ 
ticipate in hardware manufac¬ 
ture, he indicated, it had to be 
done by professionals who 
knew the market. 

Scott had boasted that the 
Wellington Polytechnic and 
similar institutions had a ready 
pipeline of information on 
latest products, but one really 
bad to go and look overseas 
first-hand. Lovelock suggested. 

The private industry lobby 
had no objection to Poly as 
such; “we’re not frightened of 
competition. What disturbs ub 
is the principle and the manner 
in which the project lias pro¬ 
ceeded. 

“Instead or doing it through 
the normal channels, they've 
elected to ignore the industry 
totally. We would have ex¬ 
pected the DFC to ask 'is there 
anything you can do to help?” 
Instead, the project has been 
kept under wraps for 18 
months, and letters to the DFC 
have been answered late and 
non-committally. 

Normally, where any sugges¬ 
tion of taxpayers’ jnoncy was 
involved, the ground rules for 
tendering were strict, almost 
harsh, Lovelock pointed out. 

A computer project would be 
overseen by the State Services 
Commission, definite tender 
document and closing date 
issued, add the tenderer forbid¬ 
den to communicate with the 
’ ’;SSC after the closing date. 

’"I qiiestjpn the fairness of the 
way. this whole system has 
, come about,” Lovelock said. 
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A DIRECT rival to the DFC- 
backed Poly system, in the 
form of a network of educa¬ 
tional microcomputers, has 
emerged from Computer 
Machinery Ltd, the firm which 
has taken over the interests of 
Technosys Research. 

Earlier this year, Technosys 
released the Aamber Pegasus 
microcomputer, an inexpensive 
“entry-level” system for school 
computing. At that time, the 
company announced plans for a 
network-based system. 

-vv.That system has now emerg¬ 
ed,'c ider the name Perseus. In 
the Interim, the financially 
struggling Technosys was 
rescued by CML, a company 
set up by Graham Barnard, 
formerly of Computer Manage¬ 
ment Ltd. 

The Pegasus and Perseus 
systems are both based on the 
same microprocessor as Poly 
and the network layout in- 


meanwhile, Perseus emerges as a viable rival 


creases the superficial 
resemblance. But the Perseus 
system, Barnard claims, scores 
on workstation support, flex¬ 
ibility and interface with other 
equipment. 

The network controller, 
which also gives access to 
shared disc storage and printer, 
will support up to 32 worksta¬ 
tions. 

Further links may be set up 
through leased dial-up 
telephone lines, from one 
cluster of micros to another. 
Any workstation may then 
communicate with any other on 
the system. 

This, and the use of a fast 
parallel communications link 
between workstation and con¬ 
troller, makes it clear that 
CML is looking to a broader 
market than education. 

Barnard acknowledged that 
the network has possibilities in 
commercial computing, but the 


current 32 characters x 16 lines 
display would have to be 
upgraded to an industry- 
standard 80 characters x 24 
lines. 

The standard workstation for 
the Perseus network is a special 
model called Hermes — a 
logical mythological name for a 
machine involved in com¬ 
munications. 

Like the original Pegasus, it 
is capable of operating as a 
stand-alone processor, but has a 
much increased memory —• 
64,000 bytes, as against 4000 
on a basic Pegasus configura¬ 
tion. 

The Pegasus can be easily 
upgraded to a Hermes by slot¬ 
ting in the communications in¬ 
terface and software and adding 
the extra memory. 

The price still comes to only 
$2000, which makes an ap¬ 
propriate classrooni-sizc con¬ 
figuration — one workstation 


for every two students — con¬ 
siderably cheaper than an 
equivalent Poly network, he 
says. 

Educational programs 
already written for Pegasus and 
Perseus systems include 
mathematics and geography 
material, as well as several pro¬ 
gramming languages for com¬ 
puter familiarisation courses. 

Perseus has already been 
demonstrated to teachers at¬ 
tending a recent course on com¬ 
puters in education in 
Auckland, and first public 
demonstrations are due next 
month. 

Prospective orders are 
already under discussion, said 
Barnard. 

Manufacture of the hardware 
is entirely within CML at pres¬ 
ent, with around 50 processors 
a week being turned out. This 
is ample to satisfy initial de¬ 
mand, Barnard told NBR, but 


COMPUTER CONSULTANTS UTRODUCE 

WITH AN EYEUR TOMORROW 



COMPUTER CONSULTANTS' lutes! Qanlrl sysicni lets you 
enjoy the best of both worlds. 

Our Qcintel system enables effective business manauemeni 
\ ou can 

— automate your bread and buitcr office throughput 

— look at any specific area In cross section 

— analyse and make Informed projections 

— undertake sophisticated word processing to streamline 
your typing output. 

These four functions wrapped - - •" 

up into one compact Installation ~ ' C" 

™.e ^ bUSlneSS ' 001 ||f£p 

Automate your .,... ^Ht., 

‘Bread and Butter’ 
business. 

Automate vour routine 
bread and butter business. 

Our 'Solutions' Programs Include 
Order Entry, Invoicing. Debtors, 

Stock Analysis. Sales Analysis, 

General Ledger and financial w » • - • me - 

statements, Creditors, Payroll etc. The design of our ‘Solutions’ 

Programs ensures your information Is kept completely current at all times 
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Qlcplan — the forward 1 1 linking 
module that Ids you see where 
you’re going. No other computer 
has tills unique tool which will 
allow you to analyse, plan, 
project and monitor 
progress. Budgeting, tax 
planning, cash flow 
projections, production 
planning, feasibility 
studies and long term 
planning are some of the 
functions now available to 
management. 

Only a face lo face 
demonstration will allow 
you to discover the 
exciting possibilities and 
applications of this tool for 
your business. 


QICFLAN- 
,he forward 

thinking module. 


.WHILE KEEPING^ EYE ON TODAY! 
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With aK S ^ rvlce ancl on-going support are as Important as the equipment Itself. 
servioPS? 655 to01 Ilke the Q antel as a partner, together with the expertise and nationwide 
rnrJ., . Computer Consultants, you can control your business destiny, 
niputer Consultants—New Zealand’s No.l business computer fieople. 

Computer Systems designed with business in mind! 
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Report function f„ bles you to look at any 

OanTfel offers oh °? s section - With this capability.,. .. 

to ,he Solut «ons Information base,. f ,■ 
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PORFURTHERINFORN^TION PHO^MPUTERCONSULT*^COLLE^^:; 

Palmerston North 71 .R 54 . ' 1 

Wellington 726007 

Christchurch 792-274 OR MAIL THE COUPON 1 
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COMPUTER CONSULTANTS 

I want 10 eye tlie I Justness 
system of tomorrow... 

Tfxlayl 

Please send me some more 


once popularity increases, ii 
will undoubtedly be necessary 
to subcontract parts of the 
manufacturing process. 

Barnard would not go quite 
so far as John Lovelock (see 
Page 36), in his allegations of 
harm 10 the local industry from 
the Poly scheme, “but it might 
well turn out that way if it's not 
handled properly in future.” 

Rather than having one 
specific machine made 
available to them, schools 
should be given a capita! grant 
and allowed to choose their 


own computer equipment, he 
said. "I'd like to see Pegasus, 
Hermes and Poly all survive." 

One of Poly’s advantages 
over the CML machines is the 
former’s colour display, though 
obviously this could be added 
in a further upgrade if re¬ 
quired, said Barnard. 

If schools are allowed a cer¬ 
tain amount of choice, it will be 
interesting to see from com¬ 
parative Poly and Perseus sales,’ 
whether colour is as necessary a 
feature of computer-aided 
education as the pundits tell us. 


Name. 


Tq^pprr uoihiis. ■ 

ComputerConsultants Ltd ■■ 

‘ palrneralqnNorth;P.O.Box : I 
' 482, Wellington or P.b. Box ' ' * 
22528, Christchurch). | 


........ : .------.;.- -~r.-. 

. company Name.... ...v....... ■ 

Address....„4 

^ ..., Phone No 





Poly ... an adequate trial of computorelded-educatian? 

Department agrees to 
see private systems 

THE Education Department 
has asked at least two private- 
sector microcomputer com¬ 
panies to mount a demonstra¬ 
tion of their school computer 
systems in the next few weeks. 

It might appear to an out¬ 
sider that the department is at 
last trying to redress the 
balance for its close and almost 
exclusive attention to the DFC- 
backed Poly system in the past. 

But not so, say department 
officials. Any company has 
always been at liberty to show 
the department what it had in 
the educational computer line, 
just as are the vendors of any 
other school supplies. 

The invitations were issued 
because the suppliers specifical¬ 
ly requested a hearing, and one 
of the two companies in ques¬ 
tion, Computer Machinery 
LtdfTechnosys, had already 
shown irs Aamber Pegasus 
machine to the department. 

Having come up with its net¬ 
work system, Perseus (see Page 
37) CML had asked for the op¬ 
portunity to demonstrate its 
latest product, as had Micro¬ 
processor Developments Ltd, 
whose director is coincidental¬ 
ly, a leader of the Microcom¬ 
puter Industry Association's 
"fair go for educational com¬ 
puters" lobby. 

Education Department of¬ 
ficers would see the machines 
demonstrated and pass on com¬ 
ments to “our people In the 
purchasing department” in at> 
cordance with normal practice.. 

But didn’t Poly get it rather 
' ifiore Intensive going over than 
that,.with a prolonged practical: 
trial in two'schpofa, carefully/ 
monitored./ by staff from 
Massey University? > 

No, the department insists,' 
t|ut exercise was not Just a (rial 
of a particular piece of hard¬ 
ware, but a trial of the whole : 
concept ;,of. computer-aided; 
learning qnd its: value r to New 
Zealand schools; \ 

. If the question of selecting a 
particular computer win? to. : 
tedder, it would he <f quite v a dif¬ 
ferent situation", and one 


machine's capabilities isoulJ be 
matched ugainsl another'-*. 

In any case, ii was puimed 
out, the department was 
already well aware of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the 
computers more commonly us¬ 
ed in schools, such as the Radio 
Shack TRS-80 and the Apple. 

MDS and CML will 
doubtless welcome the depart¬ 
ment's willingness to look at 
their machines, and with the 
iron hand of the State Services 
Commission now closing on 
the whole question, an open 
tender looks a more likely pros¬ 
pect than it did a few months 
ago. 

But the order of events still 
seems very strange. If the 
Massey exercise was a test of 
the principle of computer-aided 
education, might it not have 
made more sense to vet several 
different machines employing 
different techniques? 

One can imagine an early 
Ministry of Transport test of 
the “horseless carriage” con¬ 
cept, conducted. by racing 
several Model T Fords against 
each other. • 

No chance of participation by 
any other maker of internal 
combustion engines, and no 
parallel evaluation of alter¬ 
native technologies such as 
steam. 

What the Massey trials have 
supposedly established is that 
computer-aided education is 
worth about 18 per cent im¬ 
provement In learning, based 
on parallel tests of students 
who learned the same-lessons 
with'and without computer aid. 

■' \tyhat it hat established is that 
q. network of 10 microcom¬ 
puters with colour graphics 
displays, shared storage 
facilities and a particular suite 
of- software operable on no 
other machine produces an 18 
per cent improvement lit learn¬ 
ing, 

If that is accepted as a trial of 
the computer-aided education 
concept, ii fa interesting to 
speculate/ what the specifica¬ 
tions for a future open tender 
will look like. 
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Computer-aided ‘fair break’ job training proposed 


THE Government is consider¬ 
ing a proposal to boost employ¬ 
ment opportunities with com¬ 
puter aid. 

Suggested by United States 
computer manufacturer Con¬ 
trol Data, the scheme, known 
as the "fair break” programme, 
has been employed widely in 
America, with marked success, 
CD claims. It is aimed par¬ 
ticularly at improving both the 
directly job-related skills and 
the social drills of people who 
have, to date, found it difficult 
to get a job. 

An integral part of the "fair 
break” programme is the use of 
CD's revolutionary Plato 
educational computer terminal 
for two hours a day. 

Routines available through 
the terminal can not only im¬ 
prove knowledge directly rele¬ 
vant to jobs, but aim also to im¬ 
prove such basic skills as letter- 
writing, the curriculum vitae 


and covering letter is the pros¬ 
pective employer’s first impres¬ 
sion of the applicant, and can 
make all the difference in gain¬ 
ing Bn interview, the Plato 
lessons emphasise. 

Learning through the ter¬ 
minal, while important, Is 
naturally supplemented by a 
good deal of personal counsel¬ 
ling in skills, job needs and 
“life management”, as well as 
arrangement of temporary 
"work experience” periods. 

As -well as fitting applicants 
for existing vacancies, the pro¬ 
gramme, with its considerable 
need for human advice and 
counselling, has the potential to 
create local jobs on CD’s side 
of the operation, company 
representatives acknowledged. 

One of the important 
characteristics of such a pro¬ 
gramme is that its results are 
directly measurable, CD's 
Charles Kent points out. 


One can count the number of 
“successful terminations", in 
terms of candidates going on 
either to further education and 
training or to “full-time, un- 
subsidised employment, which 
they have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they found for 
themselves.” 

In the United States, the 
"fair break” programme has 
been found of particular use in 
placing disadvantaged people 
who would normally not find a 
job easily; rhe disabled, the 
socially awkward and former 
prisoners among them. 

Locally, the prison service is 
likely to become involved 
alongside the Labour Depart¬ 
ment, in any programme set 
up; but the "front end” for 
consideration of the proposal at 
present is the State Services 
Commission, which is also 
looking into the whole area of 


technologically-aided education 
and training. 

A Plato facility to serve a 
“fair break” programme here 
would involve the set-up of a 
fairly large local processor. 

Machines already established 
in Australia to serve Plato 
would be theoretically usable, 
but communications lines 
would be expensive and 
negotiations complicated, in¬ 
volving Australia’s Telecom 
and Overseas Telecommunica¬ 
tions Commission, as well as 
the New Zealand Post Office, 
said CD’s Australasian regional 
manager, John de Beer. 

The break-even point which 
would make it worthwhile to 
set up such a facility would be 
reached with the surprisingly 
low number of 30 terminals. 
But hardware expenditure is 
not the main factor, said de 
Beer; “the problem is tracking 



Now the 
1-9000 Series 
doubles NCR’s 
Interactive 
Computer Power. 


At the top of the i-SOOO Series, a full-blown 
32-bit mainframe deliveis twice the 
Interactive direct processing power of 
previous NCR systems. Mare power for 
users who need additional storage, faster 
pertphe/at access, or support fora greater 
number of terminal workstations. 

And (or those who need lesa power, the 
1-9000 Series extends down to a desk- lop, 
B-blt micro-system. In fact, the 1-9000Series 
provides one of the moat extensive 
selections of Interactive configurations In 
the Industry. 

Migration Path Engineering, the way up 
NCR Migration Path Engineering provides 
complete upward compatibility across a 
comprehensive line, from the smallest 
system to the moBt powerful 
configurations. Both the high- technology 
hardware and Innovative software have 
been integrated Into a completely 
cohesive series. Thai's why you can move 
easily irom one system to the next as your 
requirements Increase. 

New Software Capabilities 
New software and software tools make It 
easier than ever to create the exact on-line 
system your organization needs. 
Capabilities like transaction processing, a 
report generator we call PICO (Parameters 
In. COBOL Out), and CODASYL 
compatible data base management provide 
addfffane I performance tor Improved 
productivity. 


Naw Concepts In Design 
New design concepts produce more than 
good looks. Effective use of Large Scale 
Integration (LSI) technology gives you 
more memory In less space and Increases 
reliability up to 20% The (-9000Series also 
offers Improved heat dissipation and 
significantly quieter operation. 

Plus, the systems are designed to be 
compatible with peepte- Non-glare glass 
and enlargeable displays reduce eye-strain 
and detachable keyboards provide 
worketatlons which lessen iailgue and 
Increase productivity. 

With Its compact size, new lines and subtle 
colours, the 1-9000 Series blends Into any 
office or computer-room setting. 


Since their Introduction. NCR Interactive 
Direct Processing Systems have been 
helping businesses around the world put 
computer power where the action Is — on 
the loading dock, at the nurses' station or In 
the office. Now. NCR takes Interactive direct 
processing a giant stop forward. For 
information on the 1-9000 Series, call your 
local NCR office. 
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down an educational pro¬ 
gramme that will stick.” 

The “fair break” programme 
obviously offers such a perma¬ 
nent toe-hold in New Zealand; 
a beginning from which Plato 
services can spread to technical 
colleges and other further 
education establishments — it 
is already used extensively in 
this role in Australia and "there 
are Borne signs that there may 
be high-school interest,” said 
de Beer. 

On the local front, he said, 


Labour, Justice and Education 
departments had all been "en¬ 
couraging, but some of them 
hove other priorities.” 

The programme, both in Its 
human aspects and the tone of 
the Plato lessons, requires con¬ 
siderable "culturalisation’’ to 
make it suitable for New 
Zealand participants, CD ad¬ 
mitted. 

But this process has been suc¬ 
cessfully achieved in other 
countries, including Australia. 


Multi-million-dollar 
Plato moves into micros 


mm 




A development schedule span¬ 
ning 17 years and an expend¬ 
iture of $US800 million makes 
our own embryonic educational 
computer developments look a 
bit sick. This is the immense 
investment recorded to date in 
the Control Data Plato system. 

The Plato development 
seems to typify Control Data’s 
policy of being prepared to take 
substantial risks for long-term 
payoff. Today Plato is probably 
the most popular, and certainly 
the best known educational 
computer system worldwide. 

For all this, it has not found 
it necessary yet to move into 
colour display, nor to make a 
major move into micropro¬ 
cessors — two marked direc¬ 
tions of more recent education 
systems. 

Most Plato systems arc still 
firmly based on a network of 
terminals attached to a main¬ 
frame computer, though the 
central processor required is 
obviously decreasing in 
physical size and price. 

A Micro-Plato has been 
released in the United States, 
but with a reduced set of lesson 
material at present, and 
without the “learning manage¬ 
ment” capabilities of the cen¬ 
tralised system. 

With a class, particularly a 
large class of students each pro¬ 
ceeding at their own pace, u 
centralised capability is re¬ 
quired to assess performance, 
and keep a record of students’ 
progress, CD spokesmen point 
out. 

Some users in America have 
realised the value of this "learn¬ 
ing management” capability, 
and are experimenting with 
clusters of micros. Most 
operate in stand-alone mode 
while one is linked to the cen¬ 
tral machine for “learning 
management”. 

Considering the intermittent 
nature of communications over 
the line, it is difficult to see the 
economic advantage of this. 

Although the micro used is 
essentially the same as the ter¬ 
minal, the course material re¬ 
quires considerable conversion, 
and only a limited repertoire 
has been converted; the kind of 
course that allows the student 
to judge his or her own pro¬ 
gress. 

There are also experiments in 
colour, but thi* introduces 
another complication for the 


designers of the course soft¬ 
ware, and its res! value is , 
doubted. "If you’re using it as 
an attention-grabbing tool, ill 
novelty quickly goes away,” 
said local CD man Charles 
Kent. “Attention should be 
grabbed by the quality of the 
‘courseware* 

The popularity of Plato 
seems to rely on its early ex¬ 
ploitation of the interactive 
dialogue between student and 
terminal and realistic simula¬ 
tion; strategies being grabbed 
eagerly by current ventures in¬ 
to computer-aided education. 

A unique aspect of this u«r 
communication is the 
terminal's touch-sensitive 
screen, allowing the student 
simply to indicate choices by 
pointing to them. 

The long-term investment 
lias pit id off in terms of a vast 
quantity und good quality ol 
course material; the Plato stu¬ 
dent finds almost every subject 
catered for, from basic reading 
and sentence structure to 
simulated chemical ex¬ 
periments, surgical operation! 
and cross-breeding ot fruit Hies- 

CD is adamant that « 
courses are not to be created by 
computer specialists, but J 
specialists in the subject bemg 
taught. This dichotomy » 
tween the teacher and W 
writer of efficient software « » 
emerging problem 
conipuier-nided educator*, 
counting for the heal 
mathematics and com P““J 
bias of current tcachioj 

material. 

Reservations are eme^ 
from local teacher group*® , 
the “professlonalisn 1 
teacher-written software-. 

Control Data has 
the problem neatly by tjPPv 
ing a library 
ed after an Initial 
period to construct f en 
animated graphics. ^ 

Standard text W 1 ” 
graphics elements, can \ g 
ed together Erf* 
special "language or 
which let the '““Slillrt 
select from 

available. wsehn 

Naturally, aPlato^f^ 

- been .written to teac J n J^t 
how to write coujje* . rf 
is a thriving comm^ 

Plato.-vcoursew^e. 

many of them working , 

home../’.- . -'»L- 
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A COMMON accusation from 
other parts of the company U 
that the information depart¬ 
ment is uniquely favoured in 
terms of management tolera¬ 
tion of schedule slippage and 
escalating budgets. 

There are, we must agree, 
unique characteristics in the 
"DP” function which exacer¬ 
bate the problem of keeping up 
to speed with the company's in¬ 
formation requirements as an 
enlightened management 
would like to see them. 

It's not just the shortage of 
"expert” personnel — though 
this is the grumble which 
emerges most often from the 1 
department. 

Information processing peo¬ 
ple claim they are the only staff 
in the company with a perma¬ 
nent dual function — on one 
hand the management and con¬ 
trol of the day-to-day process¬ 
ing of information and on the 
other the constant development 
of new processing systems with 
little help from outside parties. 

Part of the fault in failing to 
recognise this comes from the 
concept of the information 
resource as a “data processing 
department” or, even worse, as 
a "computer department”. The 
figures, the "data”, are seen as 
a free by-product of the com¬ 
pany system, given to the DP 
department, which docs some 
minimal "processing” or 
"computation” on the data and 
hands it back. 

What the modern informa¬ 
tion resource supplies, or 
should be supplying, is infor¬ 
mation; a real, saleable com¬ 
modity, as different from the 
free "data" as a car is from the 
metal and plastic that go in at 
one end of the manufacturing 
process. 

The departments which pro¬ 
duce the company's more 
tangible goods might occa¬ 
sionally be told to gear up for a 
new line of product, but they 
are nor expected to build the 
machines to manufacture the 
new line. 

Engineers come in and do 
that for them. The factory staff 
learn how to handle the new 
machines skilfully and produce 
a good quality product. 

Programming the computers 
for a new information 
manufacturing” function is 
virtually tantamount to 
building a machine to make the 
new product. 

With this dual role and fre¬ 
quent crises on both sides of 
me operation, it is not surpris- 
‘ng, DP staff argue, that 
deadlines slip and “productivi¬ 
ty is not what other depart¬ 
ments feel it should be. 

The obvious answer is to 
remove one or other of these 
unctions to an outside entity, 
w to divide them into two 
separate departments within 
'ne company. 

classic way of removing 
, development load is to get 
? • “Oftware "package”. Sur-. 
pnsmgly, it is usually manage¬ 
ment or the end user who ob- 
* “I thi a answer, rather than 
,hc DP professionals. 

seldom re ^ dy ‘ made Product 
0 8uito *** “Pipany’a 
^rations precisely, and it is 
y at the cost of- making 
SSy* ™re flexible that the 
Aware house? have induced . 
^rto tb mkc off 8p . 

I, 11 ? coune, 1, ' 

■*? the software 
dSf *f, ers ' t0 build in- , 
*wS y S loifed ^rotation • 
- the skilled 
W^s^ODjylteve.to 
Co™ 10 dotbfr.majorjobthe 
Psoy bad in mind, and can 
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Stephen Bell continues last week's survey of the management/DP 
interface and potential “bottlenecks''. 


be dismissed until the next big 
job. 

The day-to-day side of the 
system can be kept ticking over 
with one or two in-house DP 
staff, or with luck, none. 

It’s not surprising that there 
has been something of a boom 
in such "software contracting” 
businesses; and that one occa¬ 
sionally hears of in-house staff 


forming themselves into a con¬ 
tracting outfit and attempting 
to sell themselves back to their 
original employer. 

Is this, then, the shape of the 
information facility of the 
future — a pure production 
department, with the 
company’s data being shaped 
into information substantially 
automatically? 


The data processing manager 
would perform essentially the 
function of today’s operations 
manager — keeping the work 
flow ticking over smoothly. 
The small ad hoc jobs will be 
programmed by users through 
their terminals, using English- 
like languages. 

For anything bigger, the in¬ 
formation manager will “take 
the order" from the users, 
translate it into suitable 
specifications which will marry 
smoothly with the information 


system as a whole — then pick 
up the phone and call in the 
most suitable firm of software 
engineers to do the develop-, 
mem work. 

Or is it all a pipe-dream? In 
10 years' time will the DP 
department still be run off its 
collective feet doing two jobs at 
once? “Information manager" 
no more than a courtesy title 
for an old style DPM? 

And the company trying to 
force an on-line computer 
system and an automated office 


down that same narrow soft¬ 
ware bottleneck? 
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This great new Canon desktop computer could be 
helping you to run your business more effectively. 

The CX—1 is one of Canon’s new range of compact, versatile 
and easy to operate desk-top computers, using software 
specially designed for the New Zealand office: 


New Zealand Designed Software, 

All systems for the Canon CX-1 are designed, written, installed 
end supported by Kerridae Odeon's own experienced 
analyst/programmers. All our package programs carry a lifetime 
guarantee and our software back-up service Is available to offer 
help and advice. Standard program packages Will Include 
Debtors,. Creditors, Stock Control, Payroll, General Ledger, Hire 
Purchase, Trust Accounting and Private Ledger. Specialized 
systems to suit individual needs can also be supplied. 


systems to suit individual needs cart also be supplied. 

Enay to Operate ; ;• ! ;2;' 

Designed with the operator in mind, the CX-1 has a large, easy 
to read screen, a standard typewriter keyboard and a numeric 
keypad (like a calculator) with a separate data entry key for fast 
data Input. Our systems are user oriented and uncomplicated. 
Accompanying manuals are easy to understand and include 
screen layouts and fully explained step by step operator 
Instructions; No special qualifications are needed to operate e 
GX-1 '—i anyone can learn quickly and easily. 

Capability for Ibday Expandability for Tomorrow 

The CX-1 coiries complete with a built-in 80 column by 24 line 
screen, Which has a green display (easy on the eye) and 
adjustable Intensity. Also Included is a high quality Canori 80 
oolumn, 80 character per second Impact printer. To this can be 
added a rangb of peripheral devices. For example: the disk 


capacity of the CX-1 can be doubled or even quadirupled by 
adding external disk drives. All connectors are Integrated . 
internally so all you have to do is plug the peripherals directly 
into the CX-1. As your business grows — the CX-1 can be 
expanded to suit your future requirements. 

Financial Plana 

Here’s the nicest part of It. You can hpve* Canori CX-Ton 
your desk hplpjnp ypuf’ business froth ^$70,p6 per 

Kenrldge OdeoVi offer a-oholcepf h(re; purdhese-2,3 ors year 
lease arrangements, and of course you can purchase a CX-1 
outright. 

The CX-1 is a powerful, compact and reliable computer — at 
an affordable price. 

Service throughout New Zealand 

Kerridge Odeon Data Products have fully equipped service 
centres in Auckland, Wellington and Christchurch, manned by 
trained technicians/. - 

We currently service computers from Kaltala to Bluff and we 
guarantee to supply service and parts for ten years. 

Service agreements (including labour and parts) are available oh 
all Canon equipment. 

Make room for a CX-1 on your desk.: 


CALL FOR A DEMONSTRATION TObAY. • 


QUALITY & RELIABILITY SALES • SOFTWARE • SERVICE ♦ SUPPLIES 


AUCKLAND ; r 

. 132 Synioncfs Street 
• Phqne 71)0.581, 

K. : * .’'’A* - . - 


. WELLINGTON . , ; : 

Embassy Theatre Bldg 
' < Phono 850449 :--v 
Also agents throughout.New Zealand; 


CHRISTCHURCH, 
158 Bealey Avenue 
Phone 6(5-222 


CX-1/td 
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Plenty of talk — but no closer to real solutions 


A JOINT gathering of Com¬ 
puter Society members, 
secretaries and administrators. 
last month raised hopes that 
discussion of the "automated 
office” might at last get out of 
its technical rut and begin look¬ 
ing in earnest at the formidable 
organisational problems and 
consequences for people of 
such adventurous plans. 

In the event, what came out 
of the Auckland meeting with 
the Institute of Chattered 
Secretaries and Administrators 
was a lot of recapitulation of 
the marvels of technology, a 
brief attempt to put the ques¬ 
tion in a planning perspective, 
and a muted confrontation be¬ 
tween unions and employers, 
sniping from well-established 
positions. 

If this event truly 
represented the views of com¬ 
puter professionals and users 
then it seems, regrettably, that 


the automated office will he 
stuck with a repetition of the 
early days of data processing — 
plenty of equipment, plenty of 
people trained to sit at screens, 
but precious few with any idea 
of how to plan work flow to the 
best advantage, to manage ma¬ 
jor change or to forestall fric¬ 
tion between staff.. 

Enthusiasm for debate on the 
human aspects was not lacking 
—• the forty-odd Computer 
Society members were well and 
truly swamped by about 150 
administrators and secretaries. 

But after being submitted to 
the technical barrage of “net¬ 
working voice, image and 
data", which we’ve all heard 
before, enthusiasm was flag¬ 
ging, to say the least. 

The most useful point to 
come out of the address by 
Rank Xerox's Peter Matheson 
was his picture of present day 
management. Only 10 per cent 


of management information 
came out of electronic storage, 
he said. 

As much as 70 per cent of 
management time was spent 
chasing around after informa¬ 
tion, moving it and collating it, 
which left little time for manag¬ 
ing and decision-making. 

But the prospect of an in¬ 
tegrated information network is 
still a distant one, particularly 
on the home front, he admitted. 
Managers still saw a "fuzzy 
gap” between the informa¬ 
tional operations belonging in 
“word processing” and “data 
processing”. 

This acute short-sightedness 
in dealing with the information 
resource was highlighted by 
lawyer Lois Dickinson's ac¬ 
count of her firm's practical ex¬ 
perience with word-processing 
introduction. 

Her story of the first attempt 
at implementation was almost 


too frightening to be true. Two 
women shut like battery hens 
in an office inelegantly known 
aa “the Wang room", which 
the original authors of 
documents were virtually for¬ 
bidden to enter. 

The second try involved a 
more gradual implementation 
of one part of the “automated 
office” at a time, in one small 
department, with some evi¬ 
dence of clearer planning. 

Most importantly, the 
machine was brought out into 
the office with screens closer to 
the desks and to the authors, 
encouraging dialogue and flexi¬ 
ble planning. 

A breath of fresh air was 
brought to this first half of the 
discussion by Noel Cheer of 
IBM. Briefed to talk about 
"ergonomics” he dashed 
through the geometry of the 
workplace at top speed, then 
proceeded to talk about what 


Sane of the warlcft best pilots 
wear this hat. 

Cathay Pacific are in a position to choose from the world’s best pilots. So our 
standards are higher. Isn’t it nice to know you’re flying Cathay Pacific. 

..jkjr 






everyone to that point had only 
touched briefly goals and 
planning. 

As Cheer has pointed out 
(NBR, August 10), the "classic 
management loop" in office 
automation as in anything else, 
should be: “establish goals, then 
strategies, implement those 
strategies and monitor the 
results against the goals.” 

This brought an almost 
angry reaction from a member 
of the audience. “You show me 
a manager who manages like 
that!" Cheer’s reply was instant 
. . and I’ll show you a 
millionaire". 

The point was made; most 
managers don't manage that 
logically, particularly in a situa¬ 
tion of drastic change. 

In this rather curiously 
organised seminar, the initial 
"technicians” panel was then 
wheeled out, and a panel of 
employers and employees 
wheeled in to give brief ad¬ 
dresses and answer questions. 

The crucial need, it was re¬ 
emphasised, was to arrive at a 
dear picture of the environ¬ 
ment for the manager of the 
future, and to train manage¬ 
ment to handle that change. 

Change should not merely be 
competently "managed” but 
negotiated with all parties in¬ 
volved. 

Unfortunately, there is a lack 
of formal training in just this 
aspect. The subsequent trend 
of the discussion showed clear¬ 
ly how this inability to an- 
tidpate and manage change has 


impacted relationships, not on- 
ly within the individual com¬ 
pany but industry-wide. 

Union representative Judy 
Reid re-emphasised the ob¬ 
vious — that the local industrial 
scene suffered from “an 
underdeveloped system of rela¬ 
tions between employer and 
employee — a stand-off situa¬ 
tion”. 

She and the Employer's 
Federation panellist then began 
to shoot from their respective 
hills. Technological advance 
should be slowed to an accept¬ 
able rate, any change should be 
fully negotiated, with no redun¬ 
dancies and a share for 
everyone in the benefits of ad¬ 
vancement, the unions say. 

Technology cannot he slow¬ 
ed, the employers reply, or wt 
will lose out in international 
competition. 

It is plain that while the 
technology of office automation 
is advancing at a great rate, the 
philosophical, psychological, 
and political aspects have hard¬ 
ly been touched. 





Y)u can depend onus. 


New Publication 

The first 
complete guide 
for office 
decision-makers. 

The Office Book, published by Fourth Estate Periodicals, is 
specially designed to keep office decision-makers completely 
up-to-date with the rapidly changing office scene. 

The first issue of this impressive new annual includes . 
authoritative articles exploring trends in a number of crucial 
fields including: employment (technological innovation and 
changing roles in the office), building (the creative develops 
and new concepts in office building), ergonomics (the challenge 
to oftice designers and planners), word processing (progress 
the revolution and a comparative guide to products, 
suppliers and prices). 

As well. The Office Book's comprehensive directory section 
is designed to give office managers fingertip access ro all 
companies providing office products and services in New • 
Zealand — everything from paper clips to word processors; 

To order your copy of the brand-new and Indispensable desktop 
directory, simply fill in the Fourth Estate Subscription Service 
coupon elsewhere In this issue. 


For information and reservations please 
contact your travel agent or Cathay Pacific 
Airways, General Building, 29-31 Shortland 
Street, Auckland. Phone 30535 or 31292. 
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Mount Cook plans expansion to woo Australians 


SOUTHERN tourism schemes 
are coming off the drawing 
boards and there is growing 
confidence in the industry that 
the problems of luring 
Australian visitors can be over¬ 
come. 

For all the concern about 
Australians shifting their travel 
plans to encompass more than 
the traditional trans-Tasman 
trip, Australia remains the 
source of about 46 per cent of 
our total tourism market. 

Stronger marketing of tour 
programmes has helped sustain 
levels of bookings but there is 
satisfactory growth front the 
Orient, North American and 
European markets. 

North American tourists now 
total 100,000 a year. 

Reinforcing a growth rate (of 
about one-third on previous 
levels), a major marketing push 
is being made in the United 
States where the Government 
Tourist Bureau, Air New 
Zealand, Mount Cook Group 
and others are urging 
Americans to "Discover New 
Zealand". 

The campaign trail flips 
through 23 American cities in 
40 days. 

Mount Cook Group, one of 
the highest in profile of the 
tourism companies, was getting 
a 5.8 per cent growth rate from 
the United States in the early 
stages of the 1981 winter 
season, having overcome the 
vulnerability shown by the in¬ 
dustry during the autumn in¬ 
ternational air stoppage. 

That strike and aircraft 
groundings slammed home 
with a 29 per cent loss factor 
and Mount Cook Group lost 
the extra traffic which would 
have meant $250,000 gross 
revenue. 

As chairman Bill Steele put 
it: “It would have pm the 
cream on top of our result.” 
Mount Cook offset a 13 per 
cent overall drop in demand in 
terms of passengers carried to 
still turn in a spectacular, more- 
than-doubled May 31 net profit 
t>f $2.34 million. 

Turnover jumped to $39.48 
million including export per¬ 
formance incentives for qualify¬ 
ing tourist services of 
5846,000, which also were 
reflected in the tax level. 

The incentives were wiped 
out anyway by extra costs of 
million imposed in the 
Qrm of the domestic travel tax 
5 per cent, fuel tax at 5c a 
lute and higher airport/airways 
ou«. To recover the latter, the 
airline put up its Fares and 
Wund demand easing accord- 
‘ugly. 
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Coronet Peak . . . upgraded to meet new demand 
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that any Rastus Burn develop¬ 
ment would not be at the ex¬ 
pense of Coronet Peak. He sees 
potential for the new field, 
which would be reached by all- 
weather road, to attract as 
many skiers as Coronet Peak 
does now without resulting in 
any drop in demand at the cur¬ 
rent premier field. 

The Christchurch-based 
Mount Cook Group closely 
monitors the attitudes of the 
big Australian skiing market, 
especially after the dismal ex¬ 
perience of seeing patronage 
melt away in the aftermath of 
the poor 1978 snow season. 

It has taken the excellent 
1980 and 1981 snow seasons to 
restore numbers and a record 
Ski-Hi year looks virtually cer¬ 
tain with recent snowfalls 
stretching the season in the 
South. 

But exceptional conditions in 
1980 coincided with equipment 
problems and dull weather 
which failed to divert tourists 
to take a "day oft” lazing 
around Queenstown and 
Mount Cook pumped 
$400,000 into new plant during 
the intervening summer to en¬ 
sure frustrating queues weren’t 
repeated this year. 

Australian skiers, less the ex¬ 
pert racers 8nd more the begin¬ 
ners, have discovered much of 
the mountain beyond their in¬ 
itial ability. 

Phillips undoubtedly secs 
this as one significant reason to 
move ahead on the Rastus Burn 
development with its gentler 
slopes promising a wider range 
of business. The scheme may 
well require a consortium ar¬ 
rangement with Mount Cook 
splitting equity with another 
large New Zealand comapny, 
or perhaps a foreign investor 
well-placed in tourism 
marketing. 

Mount Cook has been forg¬ 
ing closer finks with the 
Japanese in particular, opening 
a Tokyo office staffed by 
Japanese nationals, placing 
Japanese-speaking staff in key 
New Zealand positions, and 
participating in the October 
promorion of New Zealand in 
Japan with Government 
Tourist Bureau and the Na¬ 
tional Travel Association. 

With the wider emphasis on 
marketing, Mount Cook has 
also moved up in the coach 
market and appears to be win¬ 
ning greater market share. 

Its trans-Tasman route plans 
have not gready progressed as 
the group circles around the 
issue but the application for the 
discarded Air New Zealand 
Christchurch-Napier domestic 
route could fit Into its Ski-Hl 
programme with ease. 

There were unconfirmed in¬ 
dications of intentions to lease 
at leaBt one Friendship aircraft 
from Air New Zealand in sup¬ 
port of the HS748 fleet. 

In recent months Mount 
Cook has had three HS748 air¬ 
craft on . charter operations 
overseas with the Red Cross in 
Bangkok, British interests, and 
Polynesian oqt of Samoa. It 
also had 8 Norman Islander on 
charter to Stewart Island Air. 

Strong earnings have been 


achieved this season by the 
Cessna ski-plane fleet at The 
Hemiiiage air-strip and the 
helicopter ski service has made 
a useful debut in the fast ex¬ 
panding alpine skiing market. 

Mount Cook’s scenic routes 
to Te Anau and Milford Sound 
should be getting a stronger 
load factor when another new 
southern development starts at 
the sound. Under plans com- 
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missioned by the Government, 
the Milford tourist launch ter¬ 
minal will be relocated closer to 
an upgraded THC hotel and 
new tourist facilities complex. 

The redevelopment plans are 
not expensive at $2 million but’ 
they form part of a total alpine 
face-lift. 

The ski-booin has brought its 
pressures. The town oT 
Methvcn, near the interna¬ 


tional class Mount Hutt ski 
field in Canterbury, is expected 
to grow by 400 per cent over 
thc next decade, according to 
the South Island Promotion 
Association. 

The locals, it says, arc upset 
about the overcrowding. 
“Where they had 10 metres of 
bar space each they now have 
10mm,” was one comment to 
SIPA. And there are fears the 
town will be sold out to 
overseas interests. 

There is also a sense of 
xenophobia about enthusiastic 
plans to build a tourist casino 
complex in the Southern Lakes 
region. Supported by SIPA but 
still against Government 
policy, the casino lobby is get¬ 
ting strong personal backing oil 
both sides of the House. 

Although the current trend 
towards fewer Australian 
visitors (down 26 per cent be¬ 
tween 1975 and 1981) but more 


income from that source sug¬ 
gests \vc arc still attracting the 
more affluent Australian, the 
future could produce a sharp 
recovery. 

The reason lies in the creep¬ 
ing devaluation of thc New 
Zealand dollar which now 
makes alpine holidays here on 
world-class fields competitive 
with some of the major Snowy 
Mountain resorts. 

Against the Australian dollar 
we have depreciated (devalued) 
by 14 per cent over the past 
year. An exchange windfall of 
about $NZ400 on every 
SA1000 increasingly means a 
tourist covers his costs of flying 
in from Australia — and the 
trend is moving towards even 
more favourable terms. 

Any major devaluation out¬ 
side the managed float before 
next winter would snowball the 
nation’s 8 per cent tourism 
growth rate. 
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Supply-side economics: its role in curing inflation ‘ outweighs its limitations 


by Lyle E Gramley 

DURING the past several 
years, a profound revolution 
has been occurring in the think¬ 
ing of many American leaders 
concerning the proper role of 
fiscal policy in helping to main¬ 
tain the health of the United 
States economy. 

For more than 30 years the 
US Government tried to use 
fiscal policy as a means of 
smoothing out fluctuations in 
business activity. Tax rates 
were ait, and expenditures in¬ 
creased, when recessionary 
forces were pervasive. Growth 
in expenditures was restrained 
— and on one occasion, tax 
rates were increased — to cool 
off inflation. 

Disillusionment has set in 
regarding the results of those 
eflbrts. As the prestige Joint 
Economic Committee (of the 
Senate and House of Represen¬ 


tatives) stated in a recent 
report, a review of the postwar 
period showB that "Govern¬ 
ment attempts to shorten the 
duration or reduce the intensity 
of recessions . .. have been in¬ 
effective.” 

Economic policy for the 
future, the committee argues, 
"must focus on the supply side 
of the economy, on the long¬ 
term capacity to produce . . 

Sup ply -Bide economics is an 
exciting doctrine. Its central 
tenets are not entirely new, but 
they certainly are relevant. 

The principal economic 
problem today is inflation. A 
long-term strategy is needed to 
deal with it. 

What do we mean by supply- 
side economics? Conceivably, a 
wide range of things could be 
included — energy policy, job- 
training, federal support for 
higher education, and other 
programs that might increase 


the growth of supply or 
enhance productivity. 

I propose to focus on three 
principal areas in which public 
discussion of supply-side 
economics has centred in the 
past several years: 

• Tax reductions on earned 
income — that is, on wages and 
salaries — to increase incentives 
to work; 

• Tax incentives to businesses 
to increase the rate of capital 
formation and thereby to im¬ 
prove productivity; 

• Tax reductions on invest¬ 
ment income to encourage a 
larger volume of private sav¬ 
ings. 

I do not propose to break any 
new ground. My objective is 
merely to make some common- 
sense observations on the 
potential contribution of this 
fiscal policy approach to solv¬ 
ing the inflation problem. 


Tax reduction on earned 
Income 

Tax reductions for wage and 
salary income, if they con¬ 
tributed to the fight against in¬ 
flation, would certainly have 
the enthusiastic support of a 
large number of United States 
citizens. The average American 
gives up about one-flflh of his 
or her income in the form of 
direct tax payments to govern¬ 
ment; upper-bracket rates are, 
of course, much higher — up to 
70 per cent for the Federal per¬ 
sonal Income tax. 

Reducing these tax rates 
significantly might increase the 
willingness of individuals to 
work, and it could do so In a 
variety of ways — by increasing 
hours worked per day or per 
week, Inducing larger numbers 
of women to enter the labour 
force, encouraging postpone¬ 
ment of retirement age, or mak- 
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ing people willing to work 
harder. 

Is it possible that the ag¬ 
gregate supply of labour, and 
hence the output of goods and 
services, would rise substantial¬ 
ly as a consequence of such tax 
reductions? 

A bit of thought and in¬ 
trospection should raise some 
doubt in our minds. Work 
hours tend to be set by institu¬ 
tional arrangements as much as 
by individual decisions. Objec¬ 
tives for working, moreover, 
are complex and varied; many 
of us work for reasons other 
than simply the income we 
earn. 

Moreover, It is difficult to 
predict whether a completely 
rational economic man or 
woman would work more or 
less if taxes were lowered. 

Lower rates of taxation in¬ 
crease the take-home pay that 
can be earned from an addi¬ 
tional hour of work or a second 
job, but they also make it possi¬ 
ble to attain any given standard 
of living with less work. 

Studies of the effects of taxa¬ 
tion on the available supply of 
labour both in the United 
States and in other countries 
are numerous, but their conclu¬ 
sions are ambiguous. Even in 
countries where tax rates are 
considerably higher than in the 


United States, it is not clear 
that labour supply would in¬ 
crease if taxes were lower. 

In a summary of the available 
evidence two years ago, the 
Congressional Budget Office 
concluded that labour supply 
probably would increase if 
taxes on earned income in the 
United States were reduced. 
The effect, however, would be 
small; total hours worked 
might increase by perhaps 1 to 
3 per cent for each 10 per cem 
rise in afler-tax wages. 

Reductions in taxes on wage* 
and salaries stimulate demand 
as well as supply. Estimates of 
the increase in demand that 
would result from such tii 
reductions are also controver¬ 
sial. 

Nonetheless, the available 
evidence indicates that the in¬ 
crease in aggregate demand 
would be substantially larger 
than the increase in aggregate 
supply, possibly five or 10 
times as large, or maybe more. 

Tax reductions on wage and 
salary incomes, therefore, ire 
not the most promising way to 
cure inflation. Indeed, unless 
the effects on aggregate de¬ 
mand were neutralised by rais¬ 
ing other taxes or cutting 
budgetary expenditures, such 
tax reductions — if undertaken 
on any substantial scale - 
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could make inflation worse. 

This does not mean that the 
United States Government 
should be insensitive to the 
burden of taxation that 
Americans are bearing. Cer¬ 
tainly the chances for healthy 
economic growth will be great¬ 
ly enhanced if the share of na¬ 
tional resources devoted to 
Federal uses is reduced and the 
rate of taxation is lowered. 
Investment incentives and 
productivity 

Providing tax incentives for 
business investment is another 
form of supply-Bide economics, 
one that we know more about. 
On several previous occasions 
during the post-war period, in¬ 
centives to business capital for¬ 
mation have been increased 
through accelerated deprecia¬ 
tion or an investment tax credit 
or a reduction in corporate 
profits tax rates. We therefore 
have some basis on which to 
judge their efficacy in 
stimulating capital formation 
and productivity growth. 

A number of proposals have 
been put forward recently to 
stimulate investment through 
tax incentives. 

It has been estimoted that 
these investment incentives 
could increase the long-term 
growth rate of productivity in 
the US economy by about 0.4 
per cent a year — not right 
away but after several years. 

To put this amount of im¬ 
provement in perspective, we 
might note that productivity in 
the past five years has been ris¬ 
ing on average at about one to 
1.5 per cent a year. With an im¬ 
provement of 0.4 per cent, the 
trend would be up to 1.5 to 2 
per cem. 

If improvements in produc¬ 
tivity growth occurred for 
other reasons as well, we might 
hope to regain the 2.5 per cent 
average annual rise that 
characterised the first two 
decades of the postwar period. 


To put it another way, an im¬ 
provement of 0.4 per cent in 
annual productivity growth 
would lead, over the course of a 
generation, to an increase of 
10.5 per cent in the potential 
output of our economy. 

Tax incentives to Increase 
savings 

Increased investment expen¬ 
ditures, however, must be 
financed by increased savings. 
Otherwise, they, too, may add 
to inflation rather than reduce 
it. Let me turn next, therefore, 
to the third area of supply-side 
economics. 

Are reductions in taxes on In¬ 
vestment income an effective 
way to increase savings? 

Unfortunately, in this area, 
too, we do not know as much as 
we need to know to justify bold 
action. Like reductions in taxes 
on earned income, tax reduc¬ 
tions on investment income cut 
two ways. 

By raising the after-tax earn¬ 
ing power of every dollar sav¬ 
ed, they increase the benefit to 
the consumer of postponing 
purchases today to increase 
buying power tomorrow. But 
because of that, they reduce the 
amount that a consumer has to 
save to assure his ability to 
achieve a given living standard 
later on. 

Surpluses in the Federal 
Budget, used to retire debt, 
would return funds to financial 
markets that could finance the 
additional business investment 
needed to improve productivity 
growth. That is also the way to 
increase the prospects that im¬ 
proved productivity growth 
will actually result in lower in¬ 
flation. 

Productivity and inflation 

Increasing productivity 
growth through tax incentives 
for business investment ap¬ 
pears to me to be the most 
promising route for moderating 
inflation through supply-side 
economics. 
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How much an improvement 
in productivity contributes to 
reducing inflation depends on 
the responses of businesses and 
workers. If businesses do not, 
or cannot, increase their profit 
margins, the slower rise in 
costs that higher productivity 
brings will show up in smaller 
increases in prices. 

If workers then accept 
smaller wage increases because 
inflation is moderating, costs 
would rise still more slowly and 
the inflation rate would come 
down further. 

Product markets must be suf¬ 
ficiently competitive so that 
businesses are motivated to 
pass reductions in their costs 
through to lower prices. 

Markets for labour must be 
sufficiently slack so that 
workers are encouraged ro ac¬ 
cept smaller wage rate increases 
as the rise in prices moderate. 

That is why prudent 


monetary and budgetary 
policies — policies that aim for 
slower growth of money and 
credit and for movements of 
the Federal Budget toward 
surplus — are a necessary ad¬ 
junct to supply-side economics. 

Let me try to pull the threads 
of argument together. Tax in¬ 
centives to stimulate business 
capital spending appear to be 
the surest way of increasing our 
aggregate capacity to produce. 

At a cost of about $25,000 
million annually by 1985, in 
terms of revenue loss to the 
Treasury, Americans might 
reasonably expect productivity 
growth to increase by about 0.4 
per cent a year. Under 
favourable economic conditions 
the inflation rate might be 
brought down by about 1 
percentage point, or perhaps a 
little more, through this means. 

Certainly, it is preferable to 
use tax policy to increase prod- 
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The Muldoon administration enme to office at the 1975 election 
with the reduction of the inflation rate to single-digit levels among 
Its economic aims. It has failed to achieve that objective (the infla¬ 
tion rate now running at about 15 per cant will Increase to 17 par 
cent in 1972-73. according to Institute of Economic Research 
forecasts). 

But the New Zealand Government has not committed itself to 
policies designed exclusively to deal with Inflation. The prime ob¬ 
jective hare is economic growth. 

In contrast, Britain's Thatcher Government Is committed rigidly 
to reducing the Inflation rate through monetarist policies 
(regardless, apparently, of the cost in terms of unemployment — 
or tha eventual political coat). 

The Americana, under President Reagan, are taking yet another 
approach to the attack on Inflation, and have made “supply-side 
economics" the buzz-words of the yaar. 


activity and the capacity to pro¬ 
duce than to try to squeeze out 
inflation by relying solely on 
highly restrictive fiscal and 
monetary policies, with the in¬ 
evitable losses of jobs and real 
output that would be entailed. 

The only hope for making 
substantial progress against in¬ 
flation over the next several 
years lies in keeping the fight 
against inflation at the forefront 
of every economic policy deci¬ 


sion. If we recognise its limita¬ 
tions as well as its strengths, 
supply-side economics can play 
an extremely useful role in that 
endeavour. 


Lyle E Gramley is a member of 
the board of governors of the 
United States Federal Reserve 
System. The article Is abridged 
from Voice, published by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dellas. 
Texas. 
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